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LITERATURE. 


HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


Are you sleeping—are you dreaming ; are you dreaming, love, of me? 
Or os you ra 7 thinking of ey sailor ‘on the sea? : 
Of the day we roamed by Athol woods—your hand fast locked in 


mine— 
Of our day of happy, happy tryst on old Saint Valentine ? 


O Marion, O Marion, the gale is piping loud 

And the billows leap to mountains, and the foam lies like a shroud ; 
Far, far from land, alone I stand, to watch till it be day, 

Mid the rolling of the thunder, and the dashing of the spray. 


Sleep, sleep, my Marion—sleep and dream, my beautiful—mine own! 
Sleep is the orphan’s silent land, and thou, love, art alone: 

Sleep, till the swelling branches bend into an arching dome ; 

Sleep, till the quiet leaves steal out to call the young birds e. 


It ie night, and storm, and darkness, Marion ; flashing from the sky 
Darts the fitful, lurid lightning, like a threat of God’s t eye 
But dream thou ’tis the Norland gleam, the harmless Norland light 
He sends but as the herald of the glory of his might! 


Bless God, my darling, for the gift he dealeth unto thee, 

Amid thy calm and sanny bowers, soft dreams of the wild sea ; 
And to me, whose glim of the land are beautiful as brief, 
To me, the storm- mariner, the love of the green leaf! 





© doubly sweet my thoughts of thee upon the surging main, 
And doubly dear the day shall dawn that briugs me back again 


When I tread your cottage-garden—pluck the wild-flower from the wall! 


With my arm around my Marion’s neck—the sweetest flower of all ! 


Blow, blow, ye winds! blow fierce and strong! the heavens your breath 


command ; 
I eare not, I, how fiercely, so ye plow to mine own loved land: 
In the roar of the mighty waters my spirit shall rejoice, 
So they drown not the glad music of my Marion’s welcome voice. 


*Tis by Athol that she slumbers—’tis by Athol that she strays : 

O waft me, heavens! to Athol in the spring of the young days: 

There once more my steps shall weehe— with 

By Athol woods, with thee, my Marion, on the old Saint Mee 5 . 
Sane one ‘ 


NEW WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


So new facts, principles, and laws, are almost daily coming to 


many 
light, that the world is in no want of novelties. Thus, a new branch of 


physics has of late years been inaugurated by the discovery of what is 
¢alled the spheroidal state of matter. When we had got as far as steam 
and gas, we fancied we had fathomed the uttermost secrets of nature ; 
bat now, marvels which a writer of fiction would hardly dare to intro- 
duce into a fairy tale or a legend, turn out to be incontestably and de- 
monstrably true. For instance, a bold experimentalist—some people 
might call him an impudent quack,—set his heart on manufacturing a 
lump of ice. And where does he succeed in making it? Of all prepos- 
terous places in the world, he produces it inside a glowing crucible stand- 
ing in a heated furnace ; the heat of the furnace moreover not being the 
gentle temperature which baker use to reduce beef and potatoes to a sa- 
voury dish nicely browned and with the gravy. iu, but a chemist’s white- 
heat ; and the bit of ice, so turned out, is not a half-melted hailstone 
which you would suck with pleasure (if clean) after a summer-after- 
hoon’s thunder-storm, but a alabolical little lump of such intense cold- 
hess that you would take it to be the concentration of a whole Russian 
winter, or an essential ice-drop distilled out of the very North Pole it- 
telf. The performer of the feat is Monsieur P. H. ere A (d’Evreux), 
member of various learned aud scientific societies and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Hononr, who has proved by experiment on his own proper 
person—and his friends have not hesitated to follow his example—that 
the judicial tests, or ordeals of former ages, by red-hot iron, by boiling 
Water or oil, and other ingenious means of torture which have been in 
use at diverse epochs amongst almost every nation under the sun—he 
has demonstrated that these fearful, fiery trials may have been triumph- 
antly passed through and undergone, without any exercise of charlatan- 
ism or trickery on the part of the actors, and also without any superna- 
tural interference beyond the influence of physical laws which have al- 
Ways been in operation and do act to the present day. Occult powers 
of nature they may have hitherto been, but natural powers they ever re- 


One Adurabad Mabrasphand, a priest of Zoroaster, wishing to con- 
vince the dissenters and infidels of his day of the superior truth and holi- 
ness of his faith, proposed that on his naked body there should be poured 


eighteen pounds of melted copper hot from the furnace, on the condition 
that, if he received no harm, lievers should bow and yield their cre- 
dence in the presence of so great a prodigy. The Dictionnaire Histo- 


rine, which tells the tale, adds that the trial was reported to have been 
made with such complete success, that all the sceptics were inconti- 
nently converted. 

Is this a fable. or is it only an unexplained fact? Most readers 
are to treat it as a coarse and vulgar story utterly repugnant to 
common sense, But many things which common sense has scornfully re- 
— have found a refuge and a resting-place in the realms of science. 

proof of the fact, we have only to go back to the infancy of steam, 
as, and electricity. 

M. Boutigny re the anecdote as an undoubted fact ; and however 
improbable, it really is, nevertheless, perfectly veracious and historical. 


Many credible things, he remarks, are false ; and many incredible things 
are true. It is hardly worth disputing now whether the hard-named 
apostle of Zoroaster’s creed enjoyed his hot copper shower-bath or not, 
rsonal proof of the possi- 


because M. Boutigny backs his opinion by 
bility of the case, He has plunged (he writes) a finger or his hands, 
Several times, into a mould of 
He has repeated the 

result has been completely identical ; the same sensation, and no bura- 


ing—except in an instance which he mentions afterwards. He adds, that 
wi with ether before plunging it into melted lead, a 

By wetting the finger with water, it 

ree hundred de- 
takes melting ice for its 
eighty degrees between 


Peale ink the ager 
may be plun, 
gtees of cen’ 


experienced. 

with impunity into tallow heated to 
Resumes therm 

zero, or 


8 ometer 
t, and is graduated into 


thy hand fast locked in 


escent metal, frightful to look at. 
ment with silver, bronze, and lead, and the 


that and boiling water. The centigrade thermometer more conveniently 
divides the same interval into a hundred degrees. The tallow, therefore, 
into which it pleased M. Boutigny to thrust his finger, as merrily as 
little Jack Horner put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, was exactly 
three times as hot as boiling water. In like manner, an intrusive finger, 
or thumb may be plunged with equal safety into boiling water, after hay- 
ing been wetted with ether. 

. Boutigny'’s bold experiment had been forestalled by M. Alphonse 
Michel, wow pereet his finger, without any previous precaution, through 
a jet of glowing melted metal, as it flowed fom the furnace. After the 
Messieurs Bontigny and Michel, the fact has been repeated and verified 
by the illustrious natural philosopher, M. Despretz; by M. Desdouit, 
whose recklessness alarmed M. Boutigny himself; by M. A. Perrey, pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at Lyons; by M. le Docteur Légal, of 
Diepees and by M. Come, Professor at Laval, who relates that his friend 
M. Covlet was the first to begin handling the dangerous playthings, that 
they passed their fingers through jets of cast iron, and that they plunged 
their hands into moulds and crucibles full of melted iron that had just 
been tapped, and whose radiated heat was scarcely supportable at a con- 
siderable distance. They varied their experiments for more than a 
couple of hours. Madame Covlet, who was present, allowed her little 
daughter, a child eight or ten years old, to put her hand into a crucible, 
full of glowing melted iron, which was done with impunity. When their 
hands were immersed in the melted metal, after making use of sulphu- 
rous acid as the previous moistening o> every one of this venture- 
some party experienced a sensation of cold. 

The origin of M. Boutigny’s apparently reckless exposure of his person 
to the danger of burning and even consumption by fire, and the first hint 
of the principles on which he explains its possibility, was as complete an 
accident as Newton’s discovery of gravitation from the fall of an apple. 
One evening, Monsieur B. was experimentalising on the relative densi- 
ties of various starches. He put some ether into a glass vessel called an 
éprouvette ; he then added the starch, closed the mouth of the tube with 
the tip of his forefinger, and shook it violently. He next placed the 


tate. That which was precipitated the quickest, was either the most bulky 
of equal density, or the densest of equal bulk ; and this sufficed for the 
special object which he wanted to attain. 

As the ether which he employed for each experiment was very small 
in quantity, he threw it out into a fire-place, in which were some brands 
of wood that still retained their heat. Every time that the ether fell 
upon a brand, a beautiful blue light streamed from it, which had nothing 
in common with the ordinary flame of ether. The phenomenon strongly 
excited his curiosity, and induced him to repeat the experiment by day- 
light, and in crucibles. Consequently, he slightly heated a platina cru- 
cible over & spirit-lamp, and poured into it a few drops of ether. These 
assumed a spherical form, and without moistening the crucible that held 
them. The crucible, removed to a dark place, was found to be full of 
beautiful blue vapours. The experiménter discovered, by means of a 
slip of blue test-paper (papier de tournesol), that the internal tempera- 
ture of the crucible was very high, whilst that of the little spheroid 
within it was very low. In fact, the slip of paper turned brown in the 
crucible, whilst its extremity, plunged in the ether-speroid, remained per- 
fectly intact. 

Such was the hazard or lucky accident which led to the discovery of 
the spheroidal state. Its author does not say that similar accidents have 
not happened to others about the same time. He assumes to be no more 
than the secretary and the interpreter ofa chance event. At first, he 
traced out a narrow circle connected with this phenomenon, every point 
of which he proposed to explore successively ; but he soon found that 
the circle widened every day, till at last he is obliged to confess that it 
is boundless. Without presumption, he ventures to assert, that the dis- 
covery opens a wide career to physical.and chemical experiments, and is 
likely to bring about important modifications in several theories, which, 
in the actual state of sciences, are regafded as sufficient and true. And 
thus a scientific revolution, or at least a great step in advance, will be 
owing to the precipitation of a few grains of potato-starch. For the 
hthousandth time,» find the greatest results brought about by the slightest 
causes. The blowing-up of steam-boilers, whether for boats or locomo- 
tives, is to be rendered next to impossible. The mystery of fire-balls 
from heaven will be explained ; meteorologists will have to erase trom 
their chapter on lightning, a form of meteor which has no analogy, to 
lightning proper, namely to that which darts in straight or zigzag lines. 
Such balls of fire will henceforth be styled “ spheroidal lightning.” The 
indulgence of geologists has to be intreated for a new theory as to the 
formation of coal, which is more than suspected to have a completely 
different origin to that at present assigned to it. It is simply a carbo- 
nate of hydrogen (carbure d’hydrogéne) condensed and passing into a 
spheroidal state, and so precipitated from the atmosphere during its gra- 
dual process of cooling, eons ago. The pre-adamite plants found 
mixed up therewith, are merely accidental additions into it, at a long 
posterior epoch, by floods and watercourses. In short, a coal-basin is 
simply a dish of stewed vegetables, of which the sauce, the coal itself, is 
the primitive basis. To have curried fowl, veal, or fish, you must pre- 
pare the curry itself, and then add the thing to be curried, whatever it 
may be ; exactly so of the palms and tree-ferns found in coal-mines,and 
of the vegetable tissues which tne microscope detects in the substance of 
the coal itself. Coal is a species of dark-coloured mayonnaise invented 
before cooks cr kitchens were thought of, for the preparation of pre-ada- 
mite salad. The origin and the future destiny of coal are thas summed 
up: “Coal came from the atmosphere by precipitation, and returns to 
the atmosphere by combustion.” 

Such are samples of what may be deduced from the observation of a 
drop of cold water dancing on the surface of a red-hot iron plate. 

the spheroidal state, then—an expression which has now taken its 

ermanent place in scientific language—is the phrase employed by M. 
Bouti y to denote the molecular modifications of matter, whose occur- 
rence he first published to the world in eighteen hundred and forty-two. 
Those modifications consist of the very remarkable phenomena presented 
by bodies which are thrown on surfaces heated to a temperature higher 
than their own (the respective bodies) boiling point. Thus, a drop of 
liquid, let fall on a heated metal plate, does not instantly fly off in va- 
pour, as we might at first believe that it would do, but remains trem- 
bling and spinning, for a short definite time, without suffering any visi- 
ble change or diminution. The drop has passed to the spheroidal state. 
At the outset of the caoy A of these novel facts, it was believed that a 
white heat, or something like fifteen hundred degrees of centigrade, was 
required to throw water into the spheroidal state ; M. Boutigny has de- 
monstrated that it easily acquires those conditions at two hundred de- 
grees, with somewhat greater difficulty at a hundred and seventy-one 
de; and that it maintains them while sinking as low as one hundred 
and forty-two degrees. 

Bodies in the spheroidal state differ amazingly from the same bodies, 
even while oy ro brag merely their odinary properties. Take liquids, 
as defined by Liebig. “ Liquid bodies,” says the celebrated chemist of 
Giessen, “ assume the form of the-vessels which hold them ; their mole- 








éprouvette on its stand, and noted the time the starch took to precipi-| h 





cules are very moveable. When they are at rest, their surface becomes 
horizontal.” A vessel filled with ordinary liquid of a temperature differ- 
ing from its own, gradually acquires the temperature of the vessel ; in 
short, an equilibrium of temperature is rapidly established between them. 
But an equilibrium of temperature cannot be established, and is never 
established, between bodies in the spheroidal state and the vessels which 
contain them. The default of equilibrium alone suffices to prove that 
the present theories yomenng Sev are defective and incomplete. M. 
Boutigny tells us that a body is in the spheroidal state when its tempe- 
rature remains fixed or unchanged upon a surface with which it has no 
contact, and the temperature of which surface may be raised indefinitely. 
Reciproeally, that is, turning the definition the other way, all bodies 
whose temperature i hanged while resting on a surface with 
which they have no actual contact, and the temperature of which sur- 
face may be raised indefinitely, are in the spheroidal state. This defini- 
tion, comprising the general fact to which the title of the spheroidal 
state has been given, after years of _——s research, is based upon 
certain characteristic principles and fundamental properties, a few of 
which may be briefly indicated to the reader. The name itself is de- 
rived from the rounded form assumed by matter on a surface heated to a 
certaim temperature. 

But the preg of the vessel, in which a body is made to pass into 
the spheroidal state, must be proportionally higher, according as the 
boiling point of that body is higher. Now, water in the spheroidal state 
evaporates fifty times more slowly, even in a capsule heated to two hun- 
dred de; centigrade, than it does by ebullition in the ordinary state 
of liquid, namely, at one hundred degrees merely. The temperature of 
bodies in the spheroidal state is always lower than their boiling-point, 
whatever may be the temperature of the vessel containing them. 
Boutigny, combining these facts with the proportional law for water 
which he discovered, succeeded in solving the singular problem : Given 
a place at a white-heat, to congeal water therein instantly. Our own 
distinguished chemist, Faraday, has with the greatest facility effected, 
in virtue of the spheroidal state, a bold experiment which appears to 

ave been first imagined by M. Boutigny ; it oT less than the congela- 
tion of mercury inside a red-hot crucible. He first heated to redness a 
platina crucible ; he put into it some ether, then some carbonic acid, 
and into the mixture ia the spheroidal state he plunged a metallic cap- 
sule containing about thirty-one grammes of mercury, which was forth- 
with solidified in the course of two or three seconds. It was marvellous 
to behold'mercury, plunged into a red-hot crucible, come out again frozen 
toa soli€lamp. Such a feat as this last, however, performed by the aid 
of car acid cannot be undertaken without danger by any but the 
most practised hands. 

Bodies in the spheroidal state possess the property of almost abso- 
lutely reflecting (which implies a casting-off, a not-receiving of) radiated 
heat. This very remarkable property of such bodies ; that is, that they 
absolutely refuse to take in caloric from without, unless communicated 
by actual contact, confirms the bold hypothesis of the age ; namely, that 
which Herschel first put forth respecting the temperature and physical 
constitation of the sun, almost proving that our great central globe of 
fire is habitable by beings like ourselves. 

All bodies are capable of assuming the spheroidal state. 

There is no contact between bodies in the spheroidal state and the 
surface which throws them into that condition. The light of a candle 
and the electric spark are visible, of course, in a darkened room, between 
the spheroid and the heated metal plate. Azotic acid in the spheroidal 
state, however concentrated, does not attack the hot silver surface on 
which it rests, Te it would immediately corrode a slip of cold sil 
ver presented to it. The fact of non-contact can be further illustrated 
by an experiment which may almost be called astronomical. A nearly 
plane-bottomed silver capsule is heated, and on it is red a quantit, 
of water, sufficiently considerable to form a very fattened ellipsoid. 
An iron, or, better, a solid silver cylinder of something less than half an 
inch in diameter, is brought to a white-heat and plunged into the middle 
of the ellipsoid, which (contact being impossible) forms around the cylin- 
der a ring, which has been compared, rightly or wrongly, to the ring of 
Saturn. Maupertuis broached the opinion that the ring of Saturn con- 
sisted of congealed water, which was received in its day as a great ab- 
surdity. With the silver cylinder (to avoid the oxide which clings to an 
iron surface) and with water deeply coloured black or blue, the results 
of this experiment became still more precise and remarkable. 

By another experiment, as simple as it sounds strange, M. Boutigny 
resolves the paradoxical problem : Given a vessel (a small, very thick, 
hollow, hemispherical bowl of silver), to fill it with water without 
wetting it, and to make the water boil by cooling the vessel which con- 
tains it! 

The brilliant experiment of the combustion of iron in oxygen gas is a 
common spectacle at lectures on chemistry. In it, the globules of melted 
oxide are observed to traverse the water contained in the jar, and to be- 
come incrusted in the very substance of the glass. In explanation of 
this phenomenon, it is generally stated that the temperature of the glo- 
bules is so exceedingly high, that, after passing through the stratum of 
water, they still retain sufficient heat to eat into the glass, which they 
cause to suffer a partial fusion. Now, it is quite true that the tempera- 
ture of these globules of oxide of iron is very high ; and it is so because 
they pass through the water without being wetted b , or coming in con- 
tact with it ; and that is the reason why they are able to penetrate the 
glass by melting it. Ifthe hot drops of oxide of iron were made to pass 
through a deeper stratum of water, they would become wetted during 
their course, of which fact notice would be given by a peculiar hissing 
sound, and they would fall to the bottom of the jar like leaden shot. 

Those common learned toys, Prince Rupert’s drops, or the “ larmes 
Bataviques,” whose sudden disruption on the pressure of their tails isso 
curious and startling to young beginners, are globules of melted glass 
thrown into a vessel ofeold water. These Batavian tears remain incan- 
descent, for a certain time, without the water’s giving any sign of ebulli- 
tion, at least at the commencement of the experiment. 

Blacksmiths are fond of making a display, which consists in throwing 
a few drops of water upon a mass of glowing metal, and then striking 
it forcibly with their hammer at the spot where those drops are lodged. 
The consequence is a violent detonation. It is certain that the blow es- 
tablishes a contact between the iron and the water. The detonation is 

robably caused by the sudden transformation of the epheroidal water 
into steam ; and the iron itself is polished clean, as it its oxide were me- 
chanically removed by the exploding vapour. 

There oe feats perrwed pe by villagers, such as licking a red-hot 
poker with the tongue, or taking the heated end in the hand without 
being burnt, which are inexplicable, unless recourse be had to the pro- 
perties of bodies in the spheroidal state. But the theory of such pheno- 
mena is very simple, and accords with the laws which have been @ read 
detailed. “he moisture of the tongue or hand, passing into the spheroi- 
dal state, prevents all actual contact between the metal and the flesh. 
That fact may be considered as positively established. If there be no 
real contact a burn can only be made by radiated heat, which must be 
confessed to have enormous power in the cases of which we are speaking. 
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study of matter in the 
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mn the earth. ‘The first attempts | tively, Jim heard a faint noise as of some one treading on dry twiggs. 
granite, or a morsel of ore, on | Then Jim knew that the savages were coming. 


that the facts were known to antiquity, unless 
allusion be supposed to be made to them by Solomon: “ ‘The fire had 
power in the water, forgetting his own virtue: and the water forgat his 

The words, however, are equally applicable to 
Greek fire, camer and other highly inflammable substances. In| withdrawn, and a dark visage ap 











ran to the door and moaned uneasily. He evideatly comprehended that 
danger was nigh. 

ow long Jim remained in this state of suspense he could never be 
positive. It seemed like half a lifetime, he said. After a weary inter- 
val Sandie growled sullenly, aad sat erect : his ears thrown back, and 
his eyes glistening in the darkness like balls of fire. Listeaing, atten- 


Next moment the latch of the door was cautiously lifted, and a gentle 
pressure made against the fastenings. With a beating heart, Jim held 
the dog, and by gestures forbade him to move or bark. The wonderful 
instinct of the animal enabled him to comprehend these mute commands, 
and he lay down quietly on the floor. 

Soon the sack, which Jim had placed in the aperture, was noiselessly 
peared in its place, And now Jim 


times, g ers became acquainted with this property of water, | could scarcely hold the excited dog, who would fain have sprung at the 
applied it to their art ina very ingenious manner; but it was not intruder. But the hole was too small to permit the entrance of his foes, 


till the middle of the last century, that the phenomenon was really ob- | and feeling that every grain of powder in his scantily-furaished flask 


served with scientific views, and that nearly simultaneously, by Eller and 
b t. Since then, it has been more overladen with error than 
illustrated by close investigation, until M. Boutigny devoted his attea- | wood 
tion to it, more or less, every day for the last twenty years, And now 
we catch a glimpse of an immense circle of discovery, comprising natu- 

philosophy, chemistry, geology, probably astronomy, perhaps even 


ral 
universal nature. 


would be required, he even refrained from firing, and on the with- 
drawal of the intrusive head refilled the aperture with a block of 


Whilst so engaged the natives uttered a yell so unearthly that Jim 
shook with terror ; indeed, he afterwards acknowledged that he was near 
swooning. Almost simultaneously a rush was made at the crazy old 
door, which nearly gave way, and it appeared certain that another such 


For the exploration of this boundless field for investigation, the life of | shock would burst it in. To lie still, and be worried like a badger, was 


one man, however energetic, is insufficient. It will be something if, two 
or three generations hence, a more precise degree of knowledge shall 


have been 
-— ——— 


AUSTRALIAN JIM WALKER. 


This name was avowedly an alias, but Jim always evaded any attempt 
to discover his real patronymic, which I have no doubt he had wilfully 
buried in oblivion, lest he should reflect disgrace oa his family. on 
e told me 


that he never wrote to, nor received letters from, them. 


not in Jim’s nature. With his sheath-knife he cleared a space between 
the slabs sufficiently large to admit the muzzle of his gun, and in such a 
position as to command the approaches to the door. By the clear star- 
light he perceived some ten or twelve naked savages grouped in front. 
Again, yelling hideously, they rushed forward for another assault. As 
they came on, Jim levelled his piece, and fired both barrels. In all pro- 
bability this saved the door, for two of the assailants fell screeching to 
the ground, and the shock was but slight. Sufficient damage, however, 
was inflicted to break the upper hinges, and force the door from its pro- 


T position. 
onee that he wished his friends to think him dead ; and I have reason to |" Seadi 


believe that on more than one occasioa he refused to notice advertise- 


ments in colonial papers, calling on him, by his true name, to commu- 
nicate with them. 


. J 
Jim’s history—as I gleaned from him one day, when a trifling act of | effort, Jim pushed the door into an erect positi 
kindness had opened his heart—was a sad, but common one. He was 


the child of very a 

which he came out offered to take him back on credit ; but Jim’s pride 

forbade his acceptance of this kindly offer : he feared to be taunted with 

non-success ; “ and,” said he, “ 1’d have died rather than suffer that.” 
And, indeed, he seemed likely enough to die. A few occasional shil- 


Sandie, more valorous than gana sprang into the breach thus 
formed, and was thrust down by his master, just in time to escape a 
shower of spears which the enraged blacks hurled at the opening. The 
jeopardy from these weapons was now imminent; but, by a ‘oa 

and re d it with 
poles hastily torn from the rough bunks, or sleeping berths, of the hut. 





nts. The captain of the vessel in | Then, re-loading his gun, he repaired to his impromptu loophol 
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He had , and was crossing the valley beyond, 
when the ks proclaimed that his flight had been dis- 
covered. Ving life lent new wings to his feet ; and, 
at 





ao: considerably the start of his pursuers. Before he 









had 'y far, something came dashing the scrub be- 
hind him, and to confroat the expected foe. To his great de- 
light it was the dog. 

Onward sped the two fugitives, the man and taedog. Ten bush-miles 


— 
- 


lay between them and safety, and the 
fleet of limb. Jim had not tasted food siace mid-day, he was fatigued 
with toil and watchiag, and suffered mach pain from numerous burns on 
his arms and shoulders. But hunger, thirst, weariness, and pain, were 
all temporarily obliterated by the necessity of extreme exertion, and, as 
mile atter mile was passed without any evidence of it, hope— 
which never deserts the brave—grew stronger in the fagitive’s heart. 
Al i of the natives were apparent, Jim was too 


suers were light of foot, and 


though no indication 
poor } well acquainted with their nature and habits to relax his speed. Wily 


as serpents, and as noiseless too, they might be close at hand, yet invisi- 
ble. Onward, therefore he flew ; life was in front; death near behind. 
How far, or during what time, he continued his flight, Jim could never 
tell. He believed that he was approaching the head station, yet no- 
where could he discern the traces of — human habitations. At length, 
fatigued and breathless, he was compelled to pause. Had the savages 
been yelling at his heels, he could not have proceeded. 

He sought the shelter of a rocky mound, near at hand, and lay down 
in its dark shadow, intending to rest for a brief interval only. But he 
uowarily sank into a deep sleep. 

From that dangerous slumber, Jim Walker would probably never 
have awoke in this world, but for the faithful guardianship of his dog 
Sandie. Aroused by the barking of that vigilant companion, he opened 
his eyes just as the grey light ot morning was spreading over the hori- 
zon. Above his head the rock rose perpendicularly to the height of 
about fourteen feet. Over the margin ap a human head, which 
caught his startled gaze as he awoke. Instinctively he recognised 
-_ eae of his pursuers. The savages had tracked him to his hid- 
og-place. 

Springing to his feet, he darted forward with renewed velocity ; and 
as he did so, a spear whizzed by close to him. Jim felt that he had 
thrown away another chance of life by halting in the open country. 
Shelter there was none ; for the track of flight lay now over a treeless 
plain, Again and again spears glanced by him, and, looking around, 
he saw that he was pursued by three savages, one of whom was consi- 
derably in advance of the other. ith set teeth and straining 
muscles, the hunted man pressed on, desperation and agony in his 
soul. The savages rapidly gained upon him; and, although a stern 
chace is always a long chace, nothing could prevent their closing 
with him, before many minutes elapsed. 

Suddenly he turned and fired at the nearest black. The shot was 
fatal. With a loud screech, the savage leaped up into the air, and fell 
to the earth, mortally wounded. 

Almost immediately thereupon, a faint sound, as of the bleating of 
sheep reached the fugitive’s ear. He was near assistance. He strove to 
shout aloud, but his voice failed. A low hill was before him, and in 
the valley beyond was the home-station, could he but reach which his 
life was safe. The space between was, short, but into that space were 
crowded unnumbered hopes and fears. The savages were fast nearing 
him. Once more facing round, he fired, and in the excitement of the 
moment, missed. It was his last shot, and now in his speed lay the 
last remaining chance of escape. 

He scarcely dared to hope, yet mechanically continued to fly. A 


th 





He had done mischief to his wild enemies. Their wounded had been 
carried into the scrub, and a smaller party came warily out to reconnoi- 
tre. Creeping round the side of the hut, they came on again, but this 
time no yell preceded the assault. Before they reached the door, Jim 


lings were picked up by Cog bes for fuel ; but often he dined with | fired in amongst them, and again they retreated, howling like wild 
Duke ature 


Humphrey, and slept in 


the Torrens. Jim followed this advice. 
blanket to carry,” said he; “for I had parted with these long before. 
When I started out of Adelaide, a few pence, a plug of tobacco, an old 


clay pipe, a knife, and a clear conscience, were all my possessions. 
I af 


my name for ever ; I determined to forget it ; and I 
it—except at times. The second day, I got a berth at Grey’s station, 
under Mount Lofty ; and when he asked my name, I said, Jim Walker, 
and Jim Walker 1’ve been ever since.” 

The great event in Jim’s colonial career occurred when he was a shep- 


herd on the Glen Lyon Run, whieh is situated on the borders of the| trees. Sandie etill barked. Repairing to the loophole Jim gazed out 
Tatiara district. The blacks inhabiting that locality are justly dreaded ' 


for their untameable ferocity, which civilising influences are apparently 


unable to counteract ; to the present day the Tatiara natives are noted 
for their savage onslaughts on defenceless Europeans, At the time of | forth, 
Jim’s adventure these attacks were yet more numerous and deadly than 
they are now, 80 that the white setilers rarely ventured abroad ua- 


Jim was appointed to one of the out-stations ; and as the country con- 


sisted principally of large open plains, he had a pretty easy time of it 


The hut was snugly ensconced in a nook of the low rucky hills which | charged his gun at it. Instantly, all the bushes fell prostrate; and the 
formed the northern boundary of the Run. On these hills grew a tew 

stunted she-oaks and dwarf honey-suckle trees, interspersed with dense 
scrub, which afforded no inconsiderable screen from the hot winds. A 
single water-hole—the only summer vestige of winter-torrents—was near 
at Fand, and immediately in front of the hut was the nightly folding 


ground, 


Jim’s only companion in this lonely spot was Willie, the hut-keeper, 
@ quiet, Scotch bedy, with whose homely conversation Jim was fain to 
be content ; save when one of the overseers rode over from the head sta- 
tion, or a bullock-driver brought down stores, or a chance wanderer 
passed. The latter was, however,a very rare occurrence ; for the lo- 


cality was much out of the usual track 


One afternoon as Jim and bis trusty dog Sandie followed the sheep | of his shelter. 


homeward, he was at not perceiving any 


the sheep. » Receiving no answer, he hurried to the hut. 
At the entrance he beheld a scene which to quote his own e 
“ made all the blood in his body run cold.” There was poor 
ing on his face, nearly naked, and bedabbled in 
fore Jim could muster courage to approach 


his side betrayed that he had been murdered by the natives. 


sugar, and tea, the blanke' 
had taken his gun in the morning to shoot a few birds, if chance 


loss of the pistol added to his danger. 


Now, all the horrors ot his own position burst upon him. The head | fell around him in showers. But, regardless of all, save life itself, he 
station was fully ten miles distant, and what enemies he might encoun- | stripped off his blue serge- Bony = 


ter on the road it w: 


impossible to foretell. However, stay in the hut | for shirt, v and t6t, all in one—and carefully wra) it 
by himself he could not ; so he resolved to fold the flock, and then to set 1 Tock of the a pea t 


through the bush, to 
In pursuance of 
the dog succeeded in folding the sheep. 


Hoarse with shouting—for your true bushman can do nothing without | belt of fire 
cae @ great uproar—Jim went to the water-hole to drink, any of view ; all of them—as he had anticipated—being collected on the oppo- 


starting on his perilous journey. He was just rising 
position able bi to : 


Sandie gave a loud growl ; and, at the same instant, Jim saw the shadow | dog he knew not ; yet this would at once acquaint the savages with his 

of a human reflected in the water. Cautiously gasing around, he |cscape ; when instant pursuit, and death would inevitably be the result. 
Fee et go ay enon through the thick i ; ‘ - 2 

opposite . His first impulse was to fly ; but aware of the ne-|cvuld not bear the thoughts of doing this,” Jim used to say, when relat- 

comming he mastered his emotion, me Se stinnh; 50. eumeel, se cred to Ce poet, faithful brute.” 

secresy and silence were indispensable ; great 
Barricading the door, as well as circumstances would permit, Jim sat ture—self- preservation—crushed the generous 

dome on one of the old stamps which supplied the place of more conve and the dog was sacrificed to secure his master’s safety. Desirous, 
$ vest his mind of untimely fear, debated f ever, of affording the animal at least a chance of escape, Jim tied him 


surprised signs of Willie. | their short absence to effect his escape. 

Imagining that the hot weather had overpowered that usually vigilant | short space he remained in a state of stupefaction,—utterly overwhelmed 

, Jim shouted loudly for him to “ wake up,” and help to fold dry | the building of our old castles and cathedrals, laboriously extended over 

ression, 

illie, ly- | influence of the intense terror which had seized upon him. 
It was some time 


old chum. When he} chance of preservation. Reconnoitering the premises, he observed that 
did, he found that he was dead, and nearly cold ; and a broken in . f P 


e he hut|chink in the front wall, he perceived the savages lying in wait 
itself had evidently been rifled ; every particle of food, the store of flour, 

knives, and every useful moveable, had /| of firearms. “They thought to smoke me out, as they do wombats,” 
been carried off. But what Jim mostly regretted was, that the pistol, 
an old-fashioned pepper-box revolver, was missing. Fortunately, he 
ered, 
during the day ; and, therewith, all the powder and shot remaining on 
hand. oe six extra shots were not to be despised ; and he felt that the 


Tse) information of the event, and obtain assist-| of the slabs from their up 
resolution he went out, and with the aid of 
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’s ante-room. At last, a settler | beasts, 
recommended him to go up the country, and ply from station.to station 
in seareh of employment. He was sure of board and lodging, gratis ; 
and at any rate he might as well perish in the bush as on the banks of 
“T bad no swag, not even a 


After this, all was quiet for nearly an hour, and Jim even began to 
hope that he was rid of his persecutors, To make all sure, however, he 
cl the little aperture more securely, shored up the door with every 
available piece of timber, and placed an old flour-barrel in the fire- 
place, to give due notice of any attempt at ingress by way of the 
chimney. 

Insensibly, sleep overpowered him, and he was drowsily nodding, when 


forgotten | the loud and angry barking of the dog indicated the approach of some 


new peril, Starting up, Jim listened with that preternaturally acute 
sense of hearing, which nothing but the i of danger can pos- 
sibly induce. The only sound that reached him, was the rustling of. 
leaves, such as would be produced by the wind sweeping through the 





for information. Nothing met his gaze in that direction ; but the rustling 
wind-like sounds approached nearer and nearer. Feeling uneasy, 
he cautiously opened another clink at the rear of the hut, and peered 


For a few seconds Jim fairly doubted the evidence of his eyesight. 
It was as when Birnam Wood marched towards Dunsinane. Not a living 
soul could he perceive ; but a line of great bushes were advancing—ap- 
parently of their own accord—to the hut. Jim scraped the hole a little 
-| larger; and, when the strange procession came within range, he dis- 


savages emerged from their leafy covert. With a shout, which blended 
the scream of pain and rage, with the hoarse cry for vengeance, the 
blacks ran forward, dragging the bushes after them. In a second, the 
latter were piled against the walls of the hut; and a transient silence 
followed, during which the captive was left to speculate on the object of 
this” 


mancuvre. 
His doubts (if he had any) were soon resolved. A peculiar crackling 
sound, succeeded by a broad glare of light, perceptible through the 
crannies of the frail tenement, informed him, that the terrors of fire had 
been brought to bear against him. The natives had been into the ranges 
in search of dry boughs ; and with these, mingled with the inflammable 
resinous branches of the gum-trees, they now proposed to burn him out 
Bitterly he regretted not having taken a ot 
It was now too late. Fora 


by the increased horrors of his situation. As the flames caught the 
combustible wall, and bark roof, he deemed himself utterly lost; and it 
was only by a violent effort that he, at length, shook off the benumbing 


A little reflection convinced him, that in one bold effort lay his sole 
the flames were confined to the rear and roof of the hut. Through the 
near the door ; but, occupying euch a position as to be out of the reach 


said Jim, “and to spear me as I crawled out of my den; but, I deter- 
mined to have another trial for it, and if I died, to die, like a man, in 
the open air.” 

Seizing a small bar of tough wood, he inserted it between the blazing 
slabs at the rear, and found that they readily yielded to his efforts. The 
dense smoke now filled the hut, and the burning embers from the roof 


frock,—an article which serves the 
round the lock detached two 
per fastenings, and stealthily drew them within 
hut ;—the slight noise attending this operation being disguised by 
cracking of the burnin timber. Gazing through the surrounding 

and smoke he » Anemone that none of his enemies were in 


gun. He then, by a vigorous effort, 


site side of the hut. Now was the moment for escape. One danger yet 
mained to be obviated. How to still the furious barking of the 


It was, therefore, utely necessary to secure Sandie in the hut. “1 


law of na- 
impulses of sentiment ; 
how- 





sand wandering thoughts of happy days, of boyish sports beneath an 
English sky, fond reminiscences of home, and recollections of a mother’s 
love—a mother, too early lost; passed with wondrous rapidity before 
his mental vision, he said, in the brief agonizing moments of that fearful 
struggle for life. 

He reached the hill unharmed, and had accomplished nearly half the 
ascent, when a spear entered his shoulder and threw him, stunned and 
bleeding, to the ground. The next moment the savages were upon him. 

Sandie, faithful to the last, flew at the throat of the nearest foe, and 
forced him back to the earth. Frightened at this novel assailant, the 
fellow shrieked for help, and with a single blow of his tomahawk, his 
comrade laid the honest brute senseless and disabled. But the tem- 
porary diversion in Jim’s favour, saved Jim’s life. 

As the savages turned from the dog to their human victim, Bang! 
bang! came two shots from the summit of the hill, and several white 
men rushed forward to the rescue. The hunters now became the 





hunted ; and I need scarcely add, that neither of them escaped. 

The last shots fired by Jim had fortunately been heard by a shep- 
herd employed at the head station ; apprehensive of danger, he imme- 
diately aroused the other men. Little time was lost in dressing, for the 
simple reason that bushmen seldom undress ; and starting in the direc- 
tion of the hill, thay arrived just in time to deliver Jim from the hands 
of his enemies. 

The spear-wound in Jim’s shoulder speedily healed ; and Sandie, al- 
though long despaired of, eventually recovered from the effects of the 
savage’s tomahawk. A perceptible limp always remained to bear wit- 
ness of his courageous attack ; and surely Jim was right in saying, that 
Sandie’s lame leg was as honourable to the noble dog as scars to a aol- 
dier. He was of little use afterwards as a sheep-dog; but Jim weuld 
not part with him. He elevated him to the rank of a special pensioner, 
> gad ate himself until he had fed the companion of that eventful 

ght. 

I may add, that a party sent over to the old hut found it burnt to the 
ground, and all the sheep driven off. With the assistance of neighbour- 
ing settlers, the greater part of the flock was ultimately recovered ; but 
not until after many days’ hunting for them, and several sanguinary en- 
counters with the Tatiara blacks, wherein more than one European re- 
ceived wounds, 

a 


A MERCHANT'S PALACE. 
One among the many wonders of the times we live in is the marvellous 
rapidity with which immense edifices are constructed, seeming almost to 
realise the legends of old fairy-books concerning palaces and temples 
that sprang up spontaneously from the ground. Contrast in this respect 


several generations—a turret having been built by this bishop, and the 
east window having been contributed by that—Sir Hugh having con- 
structed the impregnable keep, and his grandson, the first baron, having 
completed the warder’s tower—with that of our Crystal Palaces and Art 
Treasures Exhibitions, or the more durable fabric of our new Houses of 
Parliament. One of those “ forty and six years” which were required 
for the building of the Temple, would have sufficed modern architects to 
rear that noble pile. Whatever the mystic secret of the old free-masons 
might have it certainly did not include the rapidity of progress we 
a — i : hese oe an pe we when free-masonry is only specula- 
ve, and when its members apply the square, the rule, and the compasses 
only to their lives and para hitb : 
wo years ago, in the heart of the great city of Manchester, a body of 
workmen began to clear away a space for a new commercial building, of 
which the extent, and architectural beauty, and business facilities were 
to be unrivalled. More than fifty old houses were knocked down, several 
of them of a moral character that any great city could well dispense 
with ; many fever dens and favourite musing spots of pestilence were 
rooted out, and the foundation of a great palace of industry was dug 02 
the site. A forest of scaffolding specdly followed, bristling round the 
oblong enclosure, long fir-poles, crossed, and upright, and horizontal, 
lashed together with no end of cords. One could hardly see the build- 
ing through the intervening array of boarding at the bottom, and board; 
and beams above, yet it progressed rapidly tier by tier—and the scaffold- 
ing with it—till in a few months the outside sheil of a ificent build- 
ing was completed ; and the planks and poles bein en away, 
grandeur of its proportions and the beauty of its design could be daly 
appreciated. .A detached mass of building stood boldly forth, 300 feet ia 
length, 90 feet in width, and 100 feet in height, decorated with every de 
vice that architectural taste and skill could suggest, and forming the 
most extensive aud commodious mercantile edifice in this great mercat- 
tile city. The outside show was now chiefly over ; but for a year after, 
there were troops of workmen busy at their labour inside, doing both 





the useful and the ornamental in a large way. And just now, the inte- 
rior arrangements having been finished, and the artificers having take? 
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timation of a “seller” being to let, 

“ garratt” is open to an e! ment— 
the a _ ny * me extremes in the rx of 
ere live ple wi e, or carry, or prepare for, 

in ae in the palace opposite ; they live, and 

, and breathe in rooms where those goods would infallibly spoil. 
an atmosphere of dust and dirt would never do for money’s worth 

—it matters not for human health and life. Yet to tell the truth, there 
are few living here, stifling themselves and their families in one or two 
small rooms, who could not afford to take a decent cot of their own, 
- ~ diaannauirmnen sees anacas Bat this is not the place to mo- 


Let us first glance at the exterior. The front elevation is designed 
after the Italian style of architecture, following especially that mod'fica- 
tion of it which prevailed three centuries in the north of Europe. In 
omens this style, however, considerable Jatitude has been observed ; 
other things were necessary as well as uty, and therefore the plan 
has been varied so as to suit the requirements of a building of this kind. 
Many things that an external observer might consider as mere architec- 
taral adjuncts, will be found on examination to answer important pur- 
— in the arrangements and business of the establishment. The use- 

and the ornamental are here pat together in a way that would 
have astonished the architects of old. Perhaps you may remark the 
absence of those far-projecting buttresses you generally see in buildings 
of this etyle ; pene is too valuable in the heart of this city to be wasted 
on projections and recesses, and so the front of the edifice is unrelieved 
by the light and shadow they produce ; but to compensate in some mea- 
is, the windows of each story are different in design, and their 
bold and various outlines so diversify the lengthened front, that the 
sameness is quite destroyed. Four large pavilions mount upwards at 
equal distances me | the front, which you would be almost sure to re- 
as intended chiefly for effect, and you would be surprised to learn 
they fulfil one of the most important objects in the arrangements. 
In order to the preservation and proper examination of certain classes of 
is, it is necessary that the bright rays of the sun should be kept from 
m ; these towers, therefore, are so constructed that they supply light 
from the north side to one-half of the building, and thus meet that re- 
irement. As far as ble, the same arrangement has been observed 
fa the light borrowed the roof, a large portion of which is of glass. 
York etone has been chiefly used for the front and sides, well rubbed and 
well laid—the same good stone from which so many noble churches, ab- 
beys, and cathedrals were built in times of yore, and which still stand 
to attest the soundness of the material. Of this, we are told, 73,000 cu- 
bic feet have been used in the construction ; of timber, 40,000 cubic feet ; 
of iron, 700 tons ; of plate-glass, 27,000 square feet. 

The principal entrance opens before us, with its splend:d double-door- 
= and a flight of massive stone-steps. We ascend into a vestibule, 
with ceiling groined and panelled, resting on columns of veined marble. 
The floor is formed of tesselated tiles, arranged in various patterns ; the 
spandrels on either hand of the arcade are wrought in marble of differ- 
ent kinds. A prominent object on the pavement is a large box-scraper, 
— by two gilt-lions, couchaat, and including fixed brushes for the 

arther purification of the boots. By all means, let us make use of them ; 
we are entering a temple that is sacred to the genius of commerce : let 
us leave the dirt of the commonworld outside. We are coming in con- 
tact, as Dr. Johnson might have said, not with mere stuffs, silks, and 
cottons, but “ with the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’ Are there any mammon worshippers, we wonder, devout 
enough to slip off their Bluchers in the vestibule, and enter with bared 
feet upon this holy ground? 

We enter through mahogany doors, heavy with plate-glass, and find 
ourselves in an immense room, there being no partitions to separate the 
various departments, so that each floor presents the appearance of a 
large hall. The very first thing that strikes us is the principal staircase, 
which starts immediately in front of the entrance, and branches off 
flight by flight till it reaches the top of the building. It is of pitch pine- 
wood, and noble in proportions, bounded by a hand-rail rich with ela- 
borate mae Looking either up or down through the space left in 
the centre, the effect is very striking; a large circular roof-window 
throws ample light through that depth of a hundred feet. There is ano- 
ther staircase at the back for the use of manufacturers coming (o trans- 
act business ; it is of solid stone, and fire-proof, so that every floor might 
be commanded from it in case of accident from fire. The open space on 
the ground-floor is not so large as on those above, a portion being set 
-— for the offices, which extend along the inner side of the building. 

ere is a private room for the firm comfortably fitted up like a substan- 
tial me dining-room ; two private offices, and a long suite for twenty 
clerks. In the centre is the cashier’s desk, elevated so as to command 
the range on either hand ; on one side is the department for receiving 
money ; on the other, that for payments. Tubular communication is 
carried on from hence over the greater part of the house—to the packer’s 
quarter, the goods receiving division, and to every sale-department over- 
head. Lavatories, with marble fittings, are placed here for the use of 
the clerks; and in this respect, admirable provision has been made 
throughout the establishment. These offices present a beautiful appear- 
ance: to divide them from the trade-department, a screen of elaborate 
workmanship extends through their whole length, which is fitted with 
plate-glass, on which ornamental devices are posted. The pine-wood 
of which the screen is made being varnished, greatly resembles satin- 
Wood, and the ornaments upon it (of iron) are picked out in green. The 
wood throughout has been chiefly treated in this way, and the effect is 
highly successful. Taste and skill have been taxed to the utmost in pro- 

g for every possible want, and introducing every possible beauty ; 
the presses, the store-shelves, the counters, the columns, are all highly 
ornate ; even the gas-jets take their rise from brass Corinthian columns, 
burning on the top of their capitals like fire upon an altar. 
» we wander about among piles of carpet, roll heaped up endwise 
pater in columns of different height ; some drawn out to display 
bright colour and fine texture ; all sorts and conditions, from hemp 
toall-wool Kidderminster, from Dutch to velvet pile. Here is your 
library-carpet, small in device and of a mild hue—we prefer 
green reason of our failing eyesight—there your royal fleur-de-lis 
Pattern, sacred to church-communions ; here again your richly wreathed 
drawing-room article, full of life and colour. One can’t 
help thinking about the times when our sturdy ancestors strewed their 
rooms with rushes, and were as happy therewith and as brave as though 
they had trodden on the richest tapestry in Turkey. We pass by door- 
Mats, druggets, hearth-rugs, bassocks, and find ourselves amongst the 
linens, Scotch and Irish, done up in square packages, and piled in heaps. 
Here are about one hundred ont twenty combinations of the same or si- 
milar materials, each having aseparate name. Who would have thought 
that the genus linen had so many different species! Here we see the 
al Turkish,” and in close proctest the “Russia Crash” (is it 
known by that name in the dominions of the Czar?) We are tempted 
*s er “gray body lining” is not something good to eat? 
a sone ducks” we have seen in the course of our experience, but “ blue 
ucks”—who ever met with them? “ White anions” too must be con- 
ted in some way with wedding favours. Who was this “ Bill Foden” 
whe has given his name to immortality in connection with “ satin stripes” 
Pre cross-overs?” The language of linen has its derivations and its 
pe Yr pcints, and may yet puzzle the philologist. Sheetings bleached 
Unbleached, from Forfar, and Armagh, and elsewhere, lie packed in 
i and heaped up Jike walls, between which the visitor walks as 
whieh we? It would be idle to compute the square miles of ground 
nish these myriads of yards would cover, or the beds they would fur- 
> With decent pairs of sheets. Let us reserve our arithmetic and go 


We come here amongst the good broadcloth 
s, types of old-fashioned 
English comfort and cordiality, furnished by western towns which have 
n celebrated for centuries for this class of manufacture, and far- 
Connec 
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also by Yorkshire towns which rival them now in this branch. 
a ted with this department isa division for preparing patterns 

the travelling-agents of the firm—a slip of every new cloth intro- 
furnished to each traveller, and several persons are constantly 


and 


employed in and suppl. al 
We goon fea sing supp ying these. From beavers and doeskios 


pacas, many of which are manufactured 


; 
t, or any conceivable paper. 
Then we get amougst the muslins, about which, in trath, we are afraid 
of = our ignorance. We do not nee to be judges of a muslin 


ble-covers also, to match any ble carpe’ 


piece at per yard ; when it been duly cut:and braided, 
and whaleboned into shape, expanded into modern proportions, and 
fitted to the fair form of the wearer, then only can we say whether it 
is pretty or not, whether it suits Miss Blanche’s complexion, or becomes 
the style of Miss Brunette’s beauty. We cannot be far out in the matter 
of these white muslins, however, for we incline to the opinion of a writer 
we have lately read, that “ white muslin is the most elegant and becom- 
ing of all dreeses, and one that never looks poor.” Ah me, in how many 
drawing-rooms will these congregated muslins figure ; at how many 
evening-parties will they rustle, and crush, and encounter untoward ac- 
cidents ; how often and with what metamorphoses and varieties of trim- 
ming will they be economically reproduced ; over how many throbbing 
hearts will they spread their snowy beauty, and reveal no token of the 
love or grief or jealous pangs that may be at work beneath! We won- 


comes bustling up, fancying that he reads business in our meditative 
features. Manchester muslins, he calls them, and we like them none 
the less because they have been manufactured here ; how light and clean 
to come forth from all our smoke and steam, and dust, and ashes! There 
are large heaps, however, from north of the Tweed which quite rival 
them in value and beauty. Here is spotless lawn, fine enough for the 
sleeves of an archbishop, and handkerchiefs per dozen, from dainty spi- 
der-web texture down to the coarsest cotton. Scores of other things 
there are too, the names and uses of which to us are oy mysterious. 
And now we are on the second floor, plunged into the midst of gloves. 
Boxes upon boxes, pile upon pile, white kids for weddings, and black kids 
for funerals : primrose for the secular dandy, and lavender for the cleri- 
cal ; homely worsted, such as warmed our school-boy fingers of yore ; 
cotton; silk—every kind, and every kind in wyriake Here is some- 
thing tasteful, something to suit the times—glove-boxes richly decorated, 
perfumed with some penetrating scent warranted permanent, and with 
portraits or landscapes painted on the lids in a really superior style of 
art. Their youtbful royal highnesses stand first, of course. Windsor 
Castle, the palace of the Linden trees, a beaming pictare of my Lord 
Palmerston, (slightly soiled), portraits of distinguished ladies—in short, 
a gallery of art, and all connected with gloves. The haberdashery de- 
partment is chiefly represented by an infinitude of paper parcels, neatly 
folded, and labelled, and stocked. The inscriptions upon many of these 
would fail to give to the uninitiated the most remote idea of their con- 
tents. Who would suspect that the soldiery motto, pro patria, designated 
nothing better than a parcel of tapes, warranted full measure? Are the 
K.C.B.’s and C.B.’s aware that the heraldic legend of their most worship- 
ful order, tria juncta in uno, has been appropriated by the threefold India 
cotton, 300 yards? We wander now amongst laces and sewing-silks, 
fringes and Berlin wools, whose beauties of colour are veiled, for they 
are rolled up in wrappers to keep themclean. This is the region of pins 
and needles, the habitants of which, however, do not look particularly 
uncomfortable ; the pins are recommended as having “ superior solid 
heads”—an excellent quality in other articles than pins. We avert our 
looks modestly from the array of corsetage we now encounter, pass 
between hooks and eyes, through bobbins, braids, and buttons, and arrive 
at the quarter where umbrellas and parasols prevail, with travelling-bags 
of carpet and leather, purses, porte-monnaies, and cloth-caps. Shirt 
fronts and collars also pass under review ; among which shine conspicu- 
ous the “Julien Manifold” and the “ Boys’ Eglintoun, with ribbon- 
bow.” We say nothing of some hundred and fifty different kinds of stock- 
ings and “sox’’ thickly imbedded in the presses ; nor of the vests, pants, 
Guernseys, and other articles which must be nameless, all of which are 
multitudinously represented here. There is a bright department just 
before us, gaudy with many colours—a garden of artificial flowers, A 
rich tree stands in the centre, blooming with a bundred different kinds 
of blossom, where the black daisies for the mourning-cap are ranged 
along with orange-flowers and jessamine, and ripe grapes are drooping 
from the same branch which breaks out at the next joint into full-blown 
geraniums. Each is marvellously true to nature, and not more artificial 
than painting or sculpture, or any other device of man to imitate the ap- 
pearance of life. 
Up another flight of stairs, and we are among the prints, chiefly 
dresses, from the common blue which workhouse paupers wear, to an ar- 
ticle fit for a duchess. We connect print-dreeses with summer-time, and 
fine weather, charming watering-place rambles, and familiar morning- 
calls, We remember on awkwardly upsetting the cream-jug at break- 
fast in the lap of our maiden aunt (from whom we had expectations), 
what comfort we derived from the assurance that it was a washing-print 
she had on at the time. Also, on that decisive morning when we stam- 
mered forth the important question, and sealed our fate, was it not a 
rint-dress (straw-coloured flowers on a white ground) in which the 
ovely form of the present Mrs, Smith wasarrayed? So these fancy pat- 
terns of blue stars and green rosebuds and garlands gay are pleasant to 
our sight. Here are silk pocket-hankerchiefs ; and among the variety 
of patterns, our eyes light upon that of an old acquaintance, stolen from 
our pocket in Whitechapel years ago, and by us re-purchased a few 
days after from an elderly Hebrew gentleman on Saffron Hill. No un- 
important proportion of capital is represented by these shawls, of which 
many rich and valuable specimens are hung up for show. Bethinking 
ourselves of certain conjugal hints ted with this subject, we in- 
quire the price of one particular article, with a view of investing therein 
for the benefit of Mrs. Smith ; but our benevolent intentions are frus- 
trated by the statement of the salesman, that “ the firm does no retail 
business.” Nothing peddling, or in a small way, but all in proportion 
with the colossal building and stock. A part of this division, containing 
the shawl and mantle department, is carpeted, so that the goods unfolded 
and held up for inspection may receive no damage from coming in con- 
tact with the floor. The counters on which they are shown slope down- 
wards from the windows, so as to place them in a slanting light, the bet- 
ter to exhibit the texture and colour. For the same purpose, the win- 
dows are fitted with Venetian blinds, the bottom part, for about two feet 
high, being fixed, and the upper part constructed so as to draw up, or 
turn to meet the light. For the protection of these valuable goods from 
dust, a sliding cover is fitted into each division of the press, which when 
— out, falls upon hinges, and shuts up the compartment like a 
X. 
One more ascent up the broad staircase, and we are at the summit of 
the general business premises, the pavilion story being reserved for mis- 
cellaneous stores. Here an opened door reveals a recess in which lies 
coiled a length of hose, which can be fixed to a tap elose by in the wall, 
and thus an abundant supply of water may be conveyed in a few seconds 
to any part of the building. Here is the receiving-room, into. which 
goods are hoisted from the wagons below—the ceiling under this room 
being of sheet-iron, as better adapted to bear the jar and pressure of 
heavy weights above. Part of this floor is also set apart for a manufac- 
turer’s room, and is approached by the separate staircase before alluded 
to. We pass through the blocking department, where the ribbons are 
wound round cylindrical blocks of wood ; the imported articles are usu- 
ally brought in ready-wound, but the blocks are removed at the custom- 
house, before weighing the ribbon ; the blocking here is done by hand. 
Here are rolls upon rolls of sarsnet (saracenette), the chief good which 
the Crusades conferred upon Western Europe ; satins, silks, velvets, and 
muslins. Inconsidcrable as the item of ribbons might seem among such 
a multitude of other articles, we are told that the transactions of the firm 
in this branch alone for the last week have reached tens of thousands of 
pounds. We observe in this quarter a few miles of that description of 
work which has occupied tne attention of English womankind so much 
of late, termed embroidery, consisting (we speak reverently) in cutting 
out small-holes with a charming pair of diminutive scissors, and indus- 
triously edging round the breach thus made. Further on are straw-hats 
and bonnets packed one in the other ; laces from Valenciennes and Brus- 
sels point, down to ordinary thread ; hair-nets and fancy-caps ; break- 
fast-caps to cover untrimmed hair ; dress-caps to deck the matron for an 
evening-party ; widows’ caps, sombre and sad, and withal according to 
the latest fashion. Then, lastily, we get among the furs, cheap and 
out mock and natural ; the royal and judicial ermine in unassuming 
contiguity with the common squirrel. ith all his advancement, man 
has not yet quite forsaken his tirst clothing ; silks and velvets have not 
superseded “ the coats of skins.” 
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e basement. We descend—not in the ordinary re done. 
stair travelling, but by means of a hoist, used for raising and sending 
down goods. Of these, there are two in the establishment, worked b: 
es in the immediate vi- 

cinity of the useful engine which works the hoists, turns the winding- 
machines, pumps water for the hydraulic-presses, moves the.cranes, and 
discharges other im t duties. On the basement-floor we find, first, 
an entering-room, ugh which ali parcels have to pass before they 
leave the establishment, the contents being duly booked, and the ac- 
count checked of the department from which they have come. Next, a 
saleroom for heavy linens and flannels, the bulk of which excludes them 
from the rooms up stairs ; and near this, we observe a vault sunk in the 
wall, iron-lined and fire-proof, for the protection of the books of the firm. 
Here is also a division for the manufagture and repair of packing-cases 
and boxes for general use. Finally, we reach the packing-room, in 
which the goods sold are done into shape, rolled, put up in boxes or in 
paper as the case may be, and duly directed before they leave the pre- 
mises. Two large bydraulic-presses are placed here to assist in this pro- 
cess, and the way in which they reduce a mountain of miscellaneous 
goods to a very mole-hill of a package is a marvellous thing to witaegs. 

Our obliging conductor now leads the way up stairs, and informs us 
at we have inspected all the chief wonders of the establishment. 
Other wonders there are, no doubt, not quite so patent as these. We 
should iike to hear some illustrations of profitable speculation, some ex- 
amples of market-risks and fluctuations ; we should like to have some 
idea as to the capital employed, the value of the credit given, the 
amount of profit realised ; we are puzzled to think how the firm can 
make up their income-tax returns, having experienced seme difficulty in 
that matter even in our small way. But these are trade secrets, and it 
would be impertinent to inquire into them. One thing our visit has 
taught us—how beauty may be united to usefulness with mutual advan- 
tage, and at no great additional cost. What might have been a huge 
draper’s shop, is here converted into a very temple, and the stock itself 
becomes a decoration. So we see how trade may be made graceful, and 
commerce turned into a fine art ; how there may be poetry in L.s. d. ; 
and tender strokes touch the soul even while the question is concerning 
linsey-woolsey or mousseline-de-laine. We feel as if we had done much 
more than inspect mere warehouse-stock, as we pass forth from the mer- 
chant’s palace. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
A Picture of Musical Life in Germany. 


This eminent and justly eulogised musician, whose compositions have 
delighted the ears of so many thousand listeners, was bora at Bonn, on 
the 17th December, 1770. His father, Johann van Beethoven, held the 
ee of tenor singer in the electoral chapel. His mother, Maria Magda- 
ena (neé Keverich), was a native of Coblentz ; she died in 1787, her hus- 
band surviving her until 1792. 

And Beethoven had a grandfather! It is not every one who can boast 
of having bad a grandfather, neither has the memory of every grandfa- 
ther been preserved through the medium of his grandson ; yet such was 
the case with regard to Ludwig van Beethoven the first, who was an ob- 
ject of personal affection to Ludwig van Beethoven the second. 

Music and its appointments seem to have been the principal possession 
of the Beethoven family ; for this grandfather, we learn, was music di- 
rector and bass singer, and brought out operas of his own composition 
at Bonn. Having chronicled the demise of the father and mother, we 
think, in consideration of the affection Beethoven felt for him, the de- 
cease of the grandfather should be also stated ; he died in 1773, when, we 
should fancy, his juvenile namesake was too young to have given many 
proofs of that affection which was frequently mentioned by him in after 
years, It seems a strange and improbable circumstance that a child of 
three years old should have formed so strong an attachment to his grand- 
father, as to have retained a lively recollection of him in later years. 
Yet this is positively stated, and we can only account for the fact by re- 
membering that Beethoven was a genius, and geniuses never do anything 
like other mortals, or cast their thoughts, or feelings, or words, in the 
same mould as that used by more obtuse intellects. 

Some busy-tongued people, thinking, perhaps, to dignify Beethoven, 
assigned to him the honour, or dishonour, rather, of royal parentage, and 
boldly asserted that he was a natural son of Frederick William II., King 
of Prussia. But Beethoven bad no relish for this reputed paternity. His 
mother was very dear to him, and for her sake as well as his own, he 
contradicted the report himself, and particularly requested his friends to 
do the same. It appears that the little Ludwig was as a child both obsti- 
nate and self-willed. He liked his play, and disliked his lessons ; so he 
attended to the former and neglected the latter. It was martyrdom to 
him to sit still! Sitting still, he argued, might do very well for “ grown 
up people ;” but he was not grown up, so sitting still would not do for 
him. His father kept him pretty closely to the study of music, and he 
also received instructions in Latin, and other useful branches of learning ! 
but he made no great progress in education. He particularly dis- 
liked the violin, and used to be sent into a closet to practice the instru- 
ment without interruption. On more than one occasion it happened that 
his mother remarked the extremely long pauses which occurred in the 
music—the fiddle would go for a little while, and stop for a great while, 
and then begin again, and then again cease. 

Unsatisfied with this style of practice, she one day walked into the 
closet, and inquiring the cause of these frequent interruptions to the har- 
monious sounds, learnt that the fault must be laid at the door of a spider, 
who, seeming musically disposed, would, when Ludwig began his per- 
formance, always descend from an exalted position on the ceiling, and 
take up an abased position on the violin. Orpheus, we are told, charmed 
the savage beasts with his lyre ; snakes in Indian climes are supposed to 
yield to the magic of music’s spell, and spiders also are reported to be of 
@ musical turn ; so, perhaps, this one might have been fascinated by the 
scraping of the schoolboy’s violin. 

However, there was no possibility of ascertaining the mind of the spi- 
der on this point, or arguing with him on the impropriety of disturbing 
a pupil while prosecuting his studies. One thing was certain, the spider 
was said to be the cause of interruption, and therefore the spider’s doom 
was sealed. The maternal Beethoven was active, indefatigable in her 
pureuit of the offending insect, and ere long, taking him prisoner (his 
condemnation having already been pronounced), subjected him to speedy 
execution. The little Ludwig however, was not going to bear the loss 
of his favourite tamely, o’r allow his fate to go unavenged. The spider 
was an offence in the mother’s eyes, the vioiin a greater one in the eati- 
mation of the boy ; and then he began to draw logical deductions on the 
existence of both. If both, he argued, were an offence, why should one 
live and the other be destroyed? It was aninjustice, and to remedy this, 
for the sake of justice, he treated his fiddle as his mother treated the spi- 
der, and both spider and fiddle lay crushed to pieces side by side on the 

ound. 
ote seems strange, that although the hero of this tale could recollect a 
grandfatber whom he had not seen since he was three years old, he never 
could remember anything about this spider. Perhaps his memory had 
taken a little nap, as some memories have been suid to do, and gone to 
sleep just before the episode of the 5 or and roused itself again just 
after. Be this as it may, however, Beethoven the Great could not re- 
member this adventure of Beethoven the Little ; therefore the authenti- 
city of the story cannot be vouched. 

The first musical instruction which Beethoven received was from his 
father ; but he was afterwards placed under the care of a well-known 
musical director, a M. Pfeiffer, and profited much by his teaching. In 
1785 Beethoven, at the solicitation of a man of influence and standing— 
Count von Waldstein—himself a patron of the arts, and proficient in 
music, obtained from the Elector Max Franz, brother of the Emperor 
Joseph IL., the appointment of organist to the electoral chapel. From 
this, we learn, that at an early age, his extraordinary talent must have 
brought him prominently under the notice ofthe great ones of the land. 

Among his earliest compositions must be placed the sonatas which 
were afterwards copied into the Blumenlese of Speyer ; and the varia- 
tions on “ Vieni Amore ;” but many of his first works were either pever 

ven to the world, or produced at a time when his fame was established. 

his was the case in reference to the trio published a few years since at 
Frankfort, by Durnst ; it had been written at a very early period of 
Beethoven’s career. The minor works of this great composer are little 
koown—we always connect his name with masterpieces. 

His dislike to the drudgery of learning, which had been so icuous 
a feature of his boyhood, still clang to though in another form, now 
he had reached man’s estate, for he was twenty-two. He had hated 
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year 1792 Beethoven removed to Vienna, for the purpose 
ening See Haydn.’ Music was in favour at Vienna. Mozart, who 
had dead about twelve months, had done much to raise the musical 
his memory page po in the hearts of many who 


music. Beethoven was in 


the 
Mi. Swieten, and a great acquisition did his freindship prove to Beet- 


joven. 

‘Van Swieten was an enthusiast in art, and collected round him all 
the musical celebrities of Vienna. Concerts, at which the finest compo- 
sitions by Handel, Sebastian and other composers, were performed 
by a full band, took 
uable adjunct, was of course always present. Thus not only did his 
become matured, but his knowledge of the works of these great com- 
posers was and he obtained an intimate perception of the best 
compositions of the great masters of his own and former days. At this 
time he also came under the notice of a family of influence and rank, who 
taking him by the hand proved themselves kind and useful friends, and un- 
der the patronage of Prince Carl Von Lichnowsky and his Consort the Prin- 
cess Christiane the fortunes of the musician rapidly improved. The Prince 
granted him a yearly pension of six hui florins until some better 
appointment could be found for him. Under the roof of these good 
friends, who ap’ to have treated him with the most tender kindness, 
Beethoven was t into association not only with the most brilliant 
society, but also with the most cultivated minds of the time and coun- 
‘he Princess appears to have been very much attached to him, and 
hasty temper made him forget the conventionali- 
, She invariably excused him, and attributed 

cities of gen us. The Prince had been a 
poi of Mozart, and perbaps to this circumstance may be partly attri- 

ted the patronage he extended to the art of which Mozart had been a 
professor. The prestige derived from living under the fostering care of 
royalty, seems to have made little impression on the independent mind 
- of the musician. Without a particle of veneration for rank or title he 
looked on his kind friends simply as friends, and forgot the Prince and 
Princess in this more congenial aspect. Their friendship for him appears 
to have been excessive, and their indulgence almost detrimental, inas- 
much as it appeared to render his path in life so easy as te make close 
and steady application to his i unnecessary. 

The extreme favour shown him by this powerful family had the very 
natural result of making him an object for the shafts of envy, and unfor- 
tunately his own peculiarities only too often offered a fair mark for the 
poisoned darts. atmosphere of prosperity which shone around him 
seemed to repel the dark fingers of malice, and the buoyancy of youth, 
joined to the tone and character of mind, made him laugh at those who 
sought to traduce him. “They may say what they please,” was his 

m ; “if it amuses them—why they are welcome to the amusement ; 
their assertions are a mere matter of indifference to me.” In after years 
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had come over ‘ 
he shivered in oo Every pleasure of his life but re- 
misfortune. conversation of his the inter- 
t and feeling, was becoming more and more 
ncreasin usic—that of 
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irremediable. 

It seemed to him that of all human ailments which could have befallen 
him this was the worst in his position. The loss of a limb, the loss of 
t, or speech, to a certain extent would have admitted amelioration, 
that is to say some auxiliary in the way of his profession might have 
found to remedy the want of either. He could have composed 
without either or both of his legs. An amanuensis would have supplied 
the loss of an arm, or even of sight, as in the case of Handel, but deaf- 
ness to @ musician was apparently irremediable. 

The wretcheduess which deafness caused to the unfortunate Beethoven 
may be gathered from a letter which he sent from Vienna to his friend 
Wegeler. In it he says, “I do think I spend a wretclied life, for the last 
two yours shunning all society, because I cannot walk up to ~~ and 
say, ‘I am deaf.’ In any other profession this might pass, but in the 
one I have chosen it is a miserable plight to be in.” 

This was only too sadly true. Music is the profession which delights 
through the medium of the ear ; the faculty of hearing gone, one would 
imagine all the pleasure derivable from the art gone also. is 
privation to Beethoven must have been like the loss of a hand to the 
working man, or of eyes to the painter. Music was the business as well 
as the pleasure of his life, the one aim and end of his existence, the toil 
and the relaxation, the labour and the rest. Music provided food for his 
body, food for his mind also, and now, although he could still create, and 
live by his creations, the pleasure of their expression was lost to him. 
And in the orchestra, his deafness was a terrible disadvantage. He was 
never very good as an orchestral leader ; his impatient temper could not 
brook delay in the performance of any passage. He knew how each 
ought to be played, and he expected every one else to know—which ex- 
pectation of course was doomed to disappointment ; so while the musi- 
cians were fumbling out their passages, thoven was inwardly and 
sometimes outwardly chafing at their stupidity. But when his deafness 
became such as to geome | impede his hearing, he was himself frequent- 
ly the cause of the 7 blunders which annoyed him. While overlook- 
ing the score, he would still trust to his ear, and by waiting for the fall- 
ing in of certain pagsages, which although performed were in consequence 
of his deafness unheard by him, he frequently delayed the musicians, 
when he should have urged them Srwent. 

Beethoven was now in the prime of life, about thirty years of age, 
when every thought, and feeling, and faculty, should have been in full 
vigour, Yet even then his deafness was so great that he, in order to 
hear properly in the theatre, was obliged to lean close up to the orches- 
tra, and even then, he adds, the high notes of the voice, or the instru- 
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as a child, who, lured by oberet bon-bons, grasps at the ae 
sweetmeats. “Defend me from my friends,” is an old ejaculation whic 

has passed into a proverb, and well might Beethoven have used it for his 
own household were those who at this time proved 


friendshi ext he would doubt, 
and then blame himself for doubting. Like a of a highly ima- 
native temperament, he always, whether in this case or others, fixed 
is standard of human perfection too high, and then when his paragons 
exhibited any human flaw dragged it down again impetuously to earth, 
and uttered maledictions bee. — human beings and imperfect 
human nature.—To be next . 
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THE MAN OF MANY TONGUES. 

A vebesth. genes contributed to the Transactions of the Philological So- 
ciety by Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, and a recent article in the 
Biinburgh Review, of which Dr. Russell (President of Maynooth College) 
was the author, have been hitherto the best extant studies of the great 
linguist, Cardinal Mezzofanti, whose appetite for languages enabled him 
to digest more or less perfectly, “ fifty, and Bol ? Dr. Rassell 
has been persuaded by his own inclination and by the judicious urgency 
of sundry correspondents to bring more completely ther all the facts 
relating to his subject ina book. The was the most wonderful 
example upon record of a man’s power of compassing for himself the gift 
of tongues. He wrote nothing ; he was nota famous thinker. The same 
unfailing memory that was at the foundation of his success as a linguist, 
fixed in his mind what he read of the literature of each tongue, and all 
that was in his memory was instantly at his command. It is very possi- 
sible that this facility of passage from one train of thought into another 
which is seldom found to be compatible with habits of profound reflec- 
tion is allied to that relish for puns which Dr. Russell also shows that he 
had, and yields like the achievements of the punster matter for surprise 
in an outward semblance of great strength that really is an evidence of 
weakness. Whatever may have been the reason, certain is the fact that 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, who not only possessed but had at command a range 
of actual knowledge almost without equal for its width, and who, to be- 
come one of the most valuable scholars of our time, only to bring 
powers of comparison and judgment to bear upon masses of fact which sel- 
dom come together into the same brain, but which did meet in his, wrote 
nothing. That he was modest, amiable, altogether good, respectable for 
the disinterested character of his devotion to the narrowest sect of sup- 
porters of the papacy, we gladly admit ; but except in his private sphere 
of labour as a charitable man and a priest, he did nothing for the world 
but fill his head and show to those with whom he personally was brought 
—_ —— much knowledge of a certain kind a single head can 

old. In thi 


no doubt he felt and acknowledged the uncomfortable truth, that while t he was a marvel, and so great a marvel, that the 


ments, were unheard by him, and even the words of those who spoke | wath will not hereafter be credited if testimonies be not carefully col- 































‘we are in the world we must pay some re to the opinion of each | were inaudible, the sound of their speech alone reaching him. He con- lected i time. M fanti has been ten years dead, many of those 
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advice, one recommending a cold bath, while another would as strongl 
advise a warm one. At length the waters of the Danube were prescribed, 
or rather immersion in the waters of the Danube was prescribed. Beet- 
hoven took this prescription as he had taken many others. It did his 
health good—he me stronger and better, but his hearing, the anx- 
ious ultimatum of all his thought and care, continued as defective as 
ever. He lived the life of a recluse, withdrawing himself from the com- 
panionship of all ; existing in the morbidly exaggerated idea of his un- 
fitness for society. Thus passed twelve months away. 

The following year, however, he must have relaxed in his monastic 
discipline, for we find him the prey to an old infirmity, which could not 
have attacked him had solitude been his continued habit. In short, Beet- 
hoven fell in love! with a “dear and charming girl,” (to use his own 
words,) who came in his way. This worthy successor of the previous 


marks of the inimical, nor to value too highly the commendations of the 
favourable, but to form a right estimate of the pronounced opinions of 
each. An old proverb says that “ There is never smoke without a fire,”— 
and it may be added, “ there is rarely slander without some little bit of 
truth for it to rest upon,” and perhaps if Beethoven had cared a little 
more for the expressed opinions of his enemies, and given a little more 
weight to their words, he might have corrected a few of those failings 
and eccentricities which cartalaly did him no good, and in the end caused 
him annoyace and unpleasantness. 

Notwithstanding the enjoyment of Court favour, and the shower of 
advantages which had fallen on him in consequence, the primary object 
of his removal to Vienna was not forgotten, and he now therefore com- 
menced a course of musical instruction under Haydn. These lessons 


rious attainments are dead also; but so many still survive that from 
them aad from the published notices of literary and scientific travellers 
who visited him at Rome or Bologna, a body of important evidence can 
be collected. It was time, therefore, that some writer should trouble 
himself to define what the attainments of this linguist really were, 
and furnish men of fature generations with a record that shall save Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti’s many parts of speech from such historic doubts as have 
beset those who are more vaguely told like things of Mithridates. Dr. 
Russell has not grudged the necessary trouble. The labours of the Car- 
dinal among the young men who studied languages in the Propaganda 
made his attainments now in this, now in this, now in that branch of his 
especial study, pretty accurately known to many persons who are now 
living in all quarters of the o-. With any of these who were accessi- 
ble Dr. Russell tells us that he has communicated, he has collected testi- 








continued for some time, until Beethoven, suspecting inaccuracy of cor- 
rection in his master, on the departure of the latter for England, re- 
signed his position of papi, and then placed himself under the care of a 
M. Shenk, a sound, well esteemed, and practical musician. There have 
been various motives besides this assigned for the tial coolness and 
rupture which took place between Haydn and Beethoven ; it is scarcely 
a matter of sufficient moment to warrant discussion. 

Beethoven, although so gifted a musician, did not, like Handel, take 
music for his mistress ; he preferred tangible flesh and flood, and became 
a devoted admirer of the fair sex. He was perpetually falling in love, 
always very desperate, while the tem passion lasted, and equally 
surprised at himself and his predeliction when it was over. Many of his 
compositions were written under the inspiration of some ruling fair one, 
who was intended for the moment to be not only the favourite of the 
hour, but the companion of a life. Well for the musical world was it 
that the compositions were less ephemeral in their existence than the 
attachments. Truth must be told ; Beethoven’s love affairs were neither 
few nor far between. He was aristocratical in his penchants, too; and 
always took for his ruling divinity one in the higher walks of life. Re- 
port affirms that the fair ladies met him coi c 
way, indeed that they took two steps forward in the Hymeneal direction 


to every one of his. 
No one who isa di jonate judge of Beethoven's character, will for 


one moment accuse him of tuft-hunting, or imagine that the rank of 


these objects of affection had age to do with enthralling him. He 
was perfectly indifferent to all this, although no doubt the adventitious 
circumstances of position, the luxury, the elegancies, the refinements by 
which pag Soca surrounded, had their influence on him. 
These things do cast a halo rotund life ; it is all very well to talk about 
simplicity, and beauty unadorned, as being adorned the most, but 
* beauty” does look much better when well » Boner) and in a well-lit 
and well furnished room, than in an ill-made common gown, only just 
visible by the glow-worm light of a single candle. 

Besides, wealth and position create a barrier between many a val- 
ai of common life to which poverty must prove a stepping stone. 

‘overty in the abstract does not necessarily engender vulgarity, but it 
es inheritor into intimate connection with much that is vulgar ; 
and connection not unfrequently sullies the mind, which would, as 
& matter of course, have escaped the contamination, had wealth removed 
it from its evil influence. Perhaps this may not argue much for the na- 
tive refinement of the human mind, but native refinement is no common 
eltetiate —fhacstere the Fag = — really . 

no wonder, there t a and imaginative person, 

like Beethoven, should have been inseneibly influenced by the accompa- 
niments of station, which fell like a veil round those whom he re 
with ; their defects, and enhancing their enchant- 


meats. 
It is recorded that Werther, who in some respects was not unlike Bee- 
thoven, fell in love with the celebrated Charlotte while she was cutting 


bread and batter, but then (although the fact is not ified) we may 
fairly conclude she cut bread and butter in a peculiarly ful man- 
ner. Be that as it may, whatever Werther may have felt, Beethoven did 
not admire ladies who cut their own bread and butter, he those 


who could afford to have it cut for them. If any of 


dames cast their eyes towards the al altar, and thou, 
advances towards the musician w them 


lead 
him, they were, as they deserved to be, wofully disap 0 
the Countess Giulietta’de Guicclardi had no “doubt 
true attachment, but the other were mere of moon- 
era Peneet, © Bein, or star-light, or an else, bright 


evanescent, 
fer fay ae sapped eget oriay wg . ‘The three sonatas dedi- 
cated to Haydn, two concertos, a septett, the and second symphony, 














bly more than half 


dynasty of the “dear and charming ones,” (for they were all dear and 
charming in their turn,) was not destined to become anything more than 
a poetical “dear and charming,” although Beethoven affirmed that it 
was the first time he had felt that marriage could make him happy.” 
This assertion may be fairly looked on as a strange delusion. at 
Beethoven, who had been so often a mark for Cupid’s darts, should never 
have turned his wistful looks towards Hymen is not at all probable. 
The truth was this was the reigning passion of the day—therefore the 
most potent—and of enduring potency, moreover, in the estimation of 
the victim of it, till a greater than itself should come to convince him to 
the con’ And another tale is told in illustration of this propensity 
to succumb to the tender passion, which, although the event narrated did 
not occur until a later period of his life, is not out of place here. 

One evening during his residence at Baden, a friend, himself a pianist, 
entered Beethoven’s room, and was rather discon at seeing the 
latter seated on the sofa, evidently in very friendly relationship with an 
exceedingly handsome lady. The friend, of course, as all discreet friends 
would do under the circumstances, stepped back, thinking that he would 
be de trop, but Beethoven held a different opinion, and desired him to re- 


“ Play us an amaroso,” he said, and the friend complied ; and then he 
asked for a “ malinconico,” and after that for an “ appassionata.” Beet- 
hoven and the lady sat behind the friendly performer—a very wise ar- 
rangement for all parties. We are not told what was the accompani- 
ment to the pieces performed at the maestro’s request ; that is left te the 
imagination. The lady did not pay a lengthened visit, but very soon 
quitted the room. And then the friend conceiving, of course, that she 
must be an intimate acquaintance of some standing began to speak about 
her. To his astonishment he discovered her to be a + stranger to 
Beethoven—that he had never met her before that day, and was even 
then perfectly ignorant of her name and address. She had called on the 
musician for the purpose of becoming personally acquainted with him, 
his fame having ly reached her ; that object attained she had de- 

as she had arrived, unknown. 

But to return to the continuous thread of Beethoven's life. In the 
year 1800, during his summer residence at Hetzendorf, he wrote “ Christ 
on the Mount,” which was performed for the first time en the 5th of April, 
1803. Towards the end of 1800 his second symphony, and concerto in C 
minor, were introduced to the public. 

In 1805 he returned to Hetzendorf, and began the opera of “ Fidelio,” 
which, together with “Christ on the Mount,” were said to have been written 
in the th of the wood at Schénbrunn, the musicia 
on the ground between the two stems of an old 


tions w! were to go to the world and add to his well fame 
—there alone, without any musical instrument of any sort near him, no 
tangible stay for his genius to rest on, that us dwelling in and on it- 
ape wn om ive of all external aid. The usual order of composi- 
ion seems 


that of sitting down to an instrument and giving ut- 

terance through such medium to the musical creation of the brain; but 

Beethoven needed ng utterance for the purpose of composition, he ima- 

a they dwelt in his thoughts, and his scientific 
1 art enabled him, from thought, to commit them to pa- 

was phe dy after his ah poem oa Kern r—even 

verses al 

never hear or utter one line of his own. Music was the poetry of Bext- 

hoven’s soul, the ideal world in which he lived, and moved, and revelled. 

OF eens crew a0 mach real enjoyment frost these solitary and shetrac- 

ve 
fall and 
uen 










seated | sure in being accosted and tested 


monies also from several living European scholars who were qualified to 
add important testimony to the sum of evidence from which he es | 
deduces his astonishing conclusion. The languages and dialeets of whi 
the Cardinal acquired a knowledge are thus classified : 

I. Languages ently tested, and spoken with rare excellence: Thirty in 
in number.—IL. ‘Bened te hove been pa fluently, but hardl sufficiently 
tested : Nine.—III. Spoken rarely, and less ly: Eleven.—IV. Spoken im- 
peste 3 a few sentences and conversational forms: Eight.—V. Studied from 

ks, but not known to have been spoken: Fourteen.—VI. Dialects spoken, 
or their peculiarities understood : The list contains the dialects of ten languages, 
seven of the French, six of [talian, five of German, four of Arabic, &c., amount 
ing to a total of thirty-eight. 

These acquisitions were made in obedience to an extreme hunger 
for such knowledge. When a young Abbé at Bologna, Mezzofanti was 
accustomed to receive intelligence from the innkeepers of the town when 
any foreigner arrived, and hasten to him for the purpose of securing 
more of that which was to him the luxury of life. 

Work was incessant, the time for sleep was reduced to some four 
hours a day, and though the worker lived his life through to the end of 
the allotted span, he lived with an ill-nourished body, he was spare, 
round-shouldered, and sickly. There isa great deal in Mezzofanti’s life 
that has stronger resemblance to that of an Italian scholar in the begit- 
ning of the sixteenth than in the middle of the nineteenth century. There 
is the simple appetite for work in a poor student, who at a very early 
age becomes professor in an university, and lives on a stipend of a few 
crowns, which, with other and lesser emoluments, make op an income 
about five-and-twenty pena a-year ; there is the confusion introduced 
into the land by French armies,—it might be of the armies of Francis 
the First—the stuppage of university work, the struggle for bread oy ex 
ercise of skill as a teacher under the patronage of noble houses. There 
is the professorship recovered, and again lost through loyalty to Rome. 
The scholar has become librarian in his town, and for his marvellous st 
tainments as a there is a resort of the learned to his lodging; 
where on scanty income he maintains a poor married sister, feeds, 
teaches, and plays with her crowd of children. Every stranger of note 
who comes through Bologna goes as surely to see Mezzofanti as to s¢ 
any other chief sight of the place, aud the linguist is happy, since from 
every stranger he can pick up some addition to his glossary. He is not 
vain in any mean sense, he does not over-estimate his powers ; no mal 
declares more frankly than himself that his learning is almost protitless, 
that he has more power of lan than of thought. Bat he takes ples 
all sorts of tongues, partly thr 
a natural and amiable vanity, partly because a variety of foreiga 
gives him such pleasure as the steam of many dishes may give to 
. Therefore—and because also there is an inborn gentleness 
and courtesy determining his whole demeanour—he takes in good patt 
the visit of sight-seers. centures ago men did so, and when they 
failed in so doing, men noted the discourtesy. It was another Italiaa 
professor who in old times roughly rebuked the intrusion of an inqui' 
tive and gaping world into his study. One day there came an unwel- 
come unknown visitor of rank, whom he disconcerted by sittiog 
silently before him face to face. The visitor stammered and stared. be 
scholar, when they had thus sat for about ten minutes, suddenly wheel 4 
round his , and said, “Now, sir, that you have had a good fro 
view of me, study me behind.” 

Measofanti would have perished rather than exhibit a discourtesy like 
that. He enjoyed in an innocent way, and without elation, all the — 
der he excited ; it pleased without misleading them. But his one talent 
was not poattion his ova eyes when it asshled hiss to confess the oF 

stranger hospital, to help in su: 01 
fafth be ond the bounds of Italy. "hs matatained and loved i 
bers of his family, he was profuse in charity, he spent much time in 


| pitals, he applied himself with especial relish to the teaching of 


“evo. ™ 
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select the first of Russian Generals, Paskievitz, the pacificator of War- 

saw, a8 my example. 
In July, 1828, in the first cam with the Turksin Asia, Prince 
Paskievitz besieged Ahaltsik, a town in the main by 
wretchedly was re- 


Turkish bee any and fortified. 
prac’ le, the , a8 usual, was summoned to surrender. 
re! and several assaults. The Russians finally enter- 
pty bape ay The Turks, as their custom is, defended their houses 
one by one. The Russians lost enormously by fire from the flat roofs ; 
but dragged a howitzer and some cohorns up to the top of one, and 
cleared the rest. The fire was still maintained from the windows, and 
was accompanied by occasional sallies in the narrow streets. At seven 
P. M., Paskievitz ordered a battalion of the regiment of Chirvan and 
another of iers, provided with hand grenades, to advance in the 
direction of the fortress, whilst the 42nd regiment under Colonel 
te, similarly provided, entered the suburbs, throwing in both in- 
stances hand grenades through the windows or down the chimneys of the 
houses, for the purpose of setting fire to them. The cavalry at the same 
time brought straw and other combustible materials from the villages to 
increase the conflagration. They were soon all ina blaze. In some 
instances the ~~ Turks rushed out, yataghan in hand, and sold 
their lives dearly the streets. In others, and all honour to their 
memories, they maintained their fire till they perished in the flames, 
Four hundred persons were burnt up in this manner in one of the 
mosques. The town was burnt down by morning, and then, but not till 
then, the siege wasover. Of 100 janizzaries who took part in that fait 
d’armes, one va survived ; of 400 artillerymen who manned the bat- 
teries, 390 were killed or burnt. In addition to 1,300 Lsajians, and in- 
cluding the inhabitants, 4,000 men perished in a struggle of thirteen 
hours’ duration. Turkish valour was not more conspicuous in this affair 

than Russian brutality. 

I can supply a deal more of this sort of matter, sir, if necessary, 
but I think this ought to suffice. It is quite clear that British soldiers 
have not a a to reserve all the pillage and massacre to themselves. 
Other armies indulge occasionally in these fashionable amusements, 
even when contending against an enemy who have not mutinied, or 
butchered women and children. That the British soldier has no “ vested 
right to plunder,” is proved by Sir Colin Campbell’s resorting to whole- 

e hanging and flogging to put it down at Lucknow. 

I will mention in conclusion one or two experiences of my own on this 
subject, for the accuracy of which I vouch, though my testimony is, I 
admit, cumulative. There are, or were, along the southern shores of the 
Crimea a number of handsome country houses of the Russian nobility. 
Those within twenty miles of the lines of the allied armies, during the 
late war, were abandoned by the owners after the retreatment of Lipran- 
di’s corps from the Tchernaya, in the spring of 1855. A French divi- 
sion, I think under General Espinasse, now Minister of Police at Paris, 
immediately occupied the valley of Baidar, together with one or two 
regiments of English cavalry. The latter posted a picket on the Wo- 
ronzoff road, and allowed no British to pass out of our lines under any 
pretext. I was with the post one afternoon in June of that year, when [ 
saw some hundreds of mules laden with rich furniture of every descrip- 
tion, mirrors, lamps, paintings, books, bedding, ornaments from these 
houses, pass into the French camp. These mules were the baggage 
mules of the French army, were driven by the French camp followers in 
the French service ; they were in charge of French sous officers, and had 

asses en regle, which the English officer was compelled to acknowledge. 

e told me that something had been going on for days, and finally, 
every house for many miles in front was completely stripped. I tried 
to purchase one or two small articles, and was told by the sergeant that 
they were not permitted to sell anything. This splendid “ haul’ of 
ban Aa divided amongst the officers, or sent down to Constantinople 
‘or sale. 

Sebastopol, to my knowledge, was plundered by the French troops of 
everything left in it to plunder. After the capture of the Malakoff, 
Kertch was evacuated by the garrison, and the English and French 
forces occupied it without resistance. The French plundered the houses 
for three days, breaking in sheer wantonness what they could not carry 
off. An English sentry placed to protect a house occupied by a family, 
was killed by a party of marauders. To crown all, the French general 
carried off bodily the rich museum of Greek antiquities, and it is now 
snugly stowed away somewhere in Paris. 

I shall not do more than refer, because it would be an insult to your 
readers, to the wholesale plunder of every country in Europe which the 
allies compelled France to disgorge in 1815. I have said enough. The 
British army is composed of men who, I confess, are not half so good as 
they might be, and I am sorry that deadly breaches cannot be stormed 
by battalions of calm, conscientious philosophers, “ kept well in band,” 
by erudite officers with copies of Vattel in their pockets ; but ifit should 
ever be your bad or good fortune, sir, to rush into a narrow opening, on 
which twenty guns have concentrated grape at forty yards, and a thou- 
sand muskets are pouring balls, weighing twelve or fourteen in the 
pound, you will at once perceive that it is far easier to write articles in 
your office, criticising those engaged in such an operation, than to keep 
cool and behave like a gentieman while engaged in it yourself. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

May 28. Epwin L. Gopxm. 

P.S.—I had nearly forgotten the storming of Constantinople, in Algeria, 
the terrible slaughter which followed it, and the plunder of the Bey’s 
palace, a few years ago, and the Pelissier’s forcing a handful of Arabs 
in a cave to surrender by suffocating them with smoke. 

— 
MILITARY ROADS THROUGH MORASSES. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.”’ 

Sir,—In reading the life of that gallant old man, General Havelock, I 
was struck with the obstacles encountered in Indian warfare ; particu- 
larly with the difficulty of turning an enemy’s flank, when a line of road 
defended by cannon passes through swamps. The writer hopes many of 
his countrymen sympathise deeply with your gallant army in India ; 
and he makes a suggestion, that it is hoped will do good. 

The plan is to extemporise a road that will bear men and light guns 


i 


tshire to Mr. Harford; and to Lord 
had supplied him with his own slang vocabulary, he said “ Is 
2”? and proceeded to enrich it largely out of his own studies. 


~~ 


“THE SACK OF LUCKNOW.” 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

Sir: The Tribune of last Tuesday devoted nearly two columns of 
editorial matter to elaborate abuse of the British army, apropos of the 
capture of Lucknow and the plunder of the palace or Kaiserbagh. It 
sums up its conclusions in the following language, which, for a journa! 
claiming the position of a conscientious teacher of the public, is pretty 
strong : 


Ee 


“This is indeed a yootty state of things in a civilized army in the 
nineteenth century ; and if any other troops in the world had committed 
one-tenth of these excesses, how would the indignant British press 
brand them withinfamy? But these are the deeds of the British army, 
and therefore we are told that such things are but the normal conse- 
quences of war. British officers and gentlemen are perfectly welcome 
to appropriate to themselves any silver spoons, jewelled bracelets and 
other little memorials they may find about the scene of their glory ; and 
if Campbell is compelled to disarm his own army in tbe midst of war, in 
order to stop wholesale robbery and violence, there may have been mili- 
tary reasons for the step; but surely nobody will begrudge these poor 
fellows a week’s holiday and a little frolic after so many fatigues and 
privations. 

“ The fact is, there is no army in Europe or America with so much 
brutality as the British. Plundering, violence, massacre—things that 
everywhere else are strictly and completely banished—are a time-ho- 
noured privilege, a vested right of the British soldier. The infamies 
committed for days together, after the storming of Badajos and San Se- 
bastian, in the Peninsular war, are without a parallel in the annals of 
any other nation since the beginning of the French Revolution ; and the 
medieval usage, proscribed everywhere else, of giving up to plunder a 
town taken by assault, is still the rule with the British. At Deihi im- 
perious military considerations enforced an exception; but the army, 
though bought off by extra pay, grumbled, and now at Lucknow they 
have made up for what they missed at Delhi. For twelve days and 
nights there was no British army at Lucknow—nothing but a lawless, 
drunken, brutal rabble, dissolved into bands of robbers, far more lawless, 
violent and greedy than the Sepoys who had just been driven out of 
the place. The sack of Lucknow in 1858 will remain an everlasting dis- 
grace to the British military service.” 

I wrote a letter four days ago, calling the 7ribune’s attention to some 
facts with which it was either not acquainted, or which it had overlook- 
ed, and which, in my mind, would cause it to qualify its condemnation. 
I did this, partly for the sake of clearing up a point of history and of 
military law, which, in these days of wars and rumours of wars, is of 
some importance, and partly because I have a good many friends in the 
British army, upon whom the imputation of “ lawlessness, drunkenness 
and brutality,” either at Lucknow or anywhere else, is a stupid libel. 
This letter the 7’ribune, for reasons of its own, has not thought fit to pub- 
lish. May I ask space in your columns for a repetition, in substance, 
of its contents ? 

In the first place, the Kaiserbagh, when plundered, was not entitled to 
the immunities of a private dwelling, for the simple reason that when 
captured it was a loopholed, garrisoned fortress, mounting heavy guns, 
and that many of the mutineers maintained themselves in the inner 
rooms after the besiegers had entered. The same may be said of most 
of the houses in thecity. They were abandoned by the inhabitants and 
converted by the rebels into Sortes, and it has never been asserted 

by anybody but the 7’ribune that places of this sort are exempt from pil- 
lage if taken by assault. You might as well say the Malakoff was ex- 
empt from pillage. If there were jewels and lace left there, so much the 
worse for the owners and defenders. When people loophole their houses 
and defend themselves till a breach is effected by siege artillery, their 
lamentations over the loss of their finery afterwards are simply ridicu- 
lous ; and no troops in the world will respect property eo situated. There 
is not an instance on record of any army having done so. 

In the next place, it is not true “that there is no army in Europe or 
America with so much brutality as the British.” It is not true that 
* plundering, violence and massacre” are “things everywhere else com- 
pletely banished,” or are a “ time-honoured privilege, or vested right of 
the British army.” “The infamies committed for days together, after 
the storming of Badajos and San Sebastian, in the Pe adhe War,” are 
not “without a parallel in the annals of any nation since the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution.” “The medieval usage of giving up to 
plunder a town taken by assault” is not “ proscribed everywhere else,” 
any more than with the British. In making these contradictions of so 
redoubtable a military authority, allow me to say that I do not defend 
pillage or massacre. I merely assert that the British army is, in these 
respects, not entitled to pre-eminence in wickedness, and that the at- 





tempt to place it on this pedestal of infamy in the eyes of the American | across a morass. To do this,it is proposed to connect together in a long 
ae, je a slander which only great ignorance or great carelessness | line poles or plank, by means of cords, ropes, or withs. These should be 
id have dictated. 


rolled like sap-rollers, to be transported with the army, being drawn by 
bullocks, till a point occurs where they can be laid down. As roughly 
shown below, each roll will cover the men propelling it from musquetry 
and from grape shot. After the first roll has been partly unrolled, a se- 
cond can soon be laid on the track made by the first; and the third on 
this, &o.. They would be like rolls of carpet, and unrolled like it. 

Where plank could be had, they could be more artistically got up, 
being connected by iron links, I give a ground plan ; but if the thing 
must be got up rapidly where materials are not easily had, the road can 
be made of bamboo, and the connecting links be fibrous plants, or vines. 

A roadway like this would carry a considerable weight where the 
morass is covered with vegetation, and men could advance across it in 
unbroken ranks, protected almost as well as in trenches. 

This plan is submitted to your judgment to be suppressed, published, 
or used, as you will. As the writcr will never be known to you by an. 
act of his own, he will lose no credit as an artist by sending his roug! 


The Peninsular war, in which Badajoz and Salamanca were taken by 
storm, occurred, I believe, sir, “ since the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution,” and yet in that very war no town was taken by assault by the 
French army which was not given up to “ pillage and massacre,” and 
the French a is an “army in Europe or America.” General Loisoa 
iu 1809 defeated the Portuguese General Leite, and the Spanish General 
Moretti, before the town of Evora, entered it by storm immediately after- 
wards, and pill it. 

Oporto was taken by storm in March, 1809, by the French under Mar- 
shal Soult. Two hundred men maintained themselves in the Bishop’s 
Palace, and continued to fire from the windows (just as in the Kaiserbagh 
at Lucknow.) The French troops forced the doors, sword in hand, and 

t all found within to death. I hope they took great care not to break 

furniture, and to preserve the Bishop’s plate for him. Passing on, 
they found bodies of their comrades lying mutilated on the square (just 
a8 at Lucknow.) Their fury thereupon knew no bounds, and they com- 
menced an indiscriminate slaughter, in spite of the personal exertions of 
Soult and his officers. “The frightful scene of rape, pilleee, and massa- 
cre for many hours, and what with those who fell in battle, those 
wae were drowned in the river, and those sacrificed to revenge, it is said 
win ob Portuguese died on that unhappy day.” The loss of the French 


J Saragossa was besieged L Rge mg Suchet, and taken by storm in 
une, 1811—the lower town after a desperate resistance, and then 
= Upper. “Citizens and soldiers, maddened with fear, fled, some by 
for Barcelona gate, others throwing themselves over the ramparts, made 

the places of the Milagro, but that way had aleo been inter- 
cepted, and numbers leaping from steep rocks, were dashed to pieces, 
where who gained the shore were still exposed to the swords of the 


enemy. Within the town all was horror. Houses were in flames, * * * and 
though the hospitals were re 


In the London Illustrated News the writer has seen a plan for Screw 
Steamers on the Ganges. These must fail —this river, it is presumed, 
like other tropical rivers, having its bed full of long grass. This will be 
wound into ropes by the propellers, and coil round the shaft, jamming it 
every half mile. Better use stem wheel boats, as on the a 


We thank our anonymous American correspondent for this practical 
expression of good will, peculiarly acceptable under present circumstan- 
ces. His rough sketches we cannot conveniently copy ; but his expres- 
sion, unrolling like a carpet, (pushed forward) fully explains his meaning. 


oe 


Kurpevial Parliament. 


respected by the soldiers, in every other part 
ay Was unbounded. * * * The French dragoons, passing through MR. ROEBUCK’S SPEECH ON THE CARDWELL RESOLUTION. 
who had streets at a trot, rode down upon the fugitives, sabring those | Mr. Roesuck said—Sir, a question of more importance was, perhaps, 
cruelty, bs ee infantry. In every quarter was great rage and | never submitted for discussion in any legislative assembly than that 
° ve thousand 


persons were slain, and a great part 


for the Peninsular war. I cannot occupy your space with 
gr see but I assert there was no town taken by storm by 
8 troo —_ in that war or any other, in which pillage 
not occur. 

the Tribune’s favorite nation, the Russians. 
to give tem the sdveniage of all the" wroceens™ i 
“ of “ civi 5 

* they may have acquired down to the year 1828, and I will 


which now occupies the attention of this House. If we think of the 
number of persons likely to be affected by it, and of the time at which 
the proposition is brought forward, all these considerations indicate the 
importance of the subject now under discussion. Sir, Greson, in his 

the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, enters into a discus- 
sion on the probable capacity of that empire, and in that magnificent 
resume which he gives of the power and importance of the Empire of 
Rome, he says that the Italians and provincials taken together amounted 
in numbers to about 120,000,000, and he adds that that was the —— 
community of men ever subject to any system of domination. But, Sir, 


Na 


I will not go 
Ismail. I am 


our Indian empire leaves this far behind. There are not only 120,000,000, 
but I think the persons who are influenced by our d in India 
amount to nearly 200,000,000, and there is now submitted to our con- 
sideration a question involving the happiness of this large section of the 
puided gh hypo eg Rig = may wd ) ~ 

y the grea ples y virtue, (cheers) or 
whether the power which we exercise is to be the only guide of our 
conduct, and that the object which we have in view is the sole aggran- 
dizement of England. As an Englishman, I cannot help feeling stro i 
for the dominion, the happiness, and the power of my country ; atl A 
there are things which in my mind are even greater than England’s im- 
portance, and one of these is that mankind should learn to recognize 
and practice the Breat priociples of honour and virtve. At this present 
moment there is involved in our discussion this important question— 
shall we, in the furtherance of our dominion, for objects purely selfish, 
forget the great principles of virtue and 

Shall we, in order to establish our dominion over what I may call the 
defenceless people of India, — regardless of that which civilization 
ought to teach us to regard—shall, I say, yoeme our own objects with- 
out any consideration of the principles which ought to’govern us as a 

ple ? The motion made by the right hon. pe mh the other night 
Bt think, one of the most transparent of party manceuvres I have ever 
seen [loud cheers,] and I have seen many transactions of that sort. At 
this very moment we, the House of Commons, are vindicating to our- 
selves the government of India—for it is idle to talk of the Crown. The 
Crown means the House of Commons. [A laugh.] That appears to ex- 
cite in the minds of some a feeling something like surprise ; but I would 
ask any man who understands the practical working of our system of 
government to answer this question—is not all the power said to be cen- 
tred in the Crown really exercised by this House? Shall we say, when 
we transfer the government of India from the East India Company to 
the Crown, that we do not give it to the Ministers of the Crown who act 
under the control of this House? Therefore I say that when we talk 
about transferring the government of India from the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown, we really declare that the House of Commons is to 
govern India. And at the very time when we are so discussing this 
matter of the government of India, there comes before us a mere matter 
of party politics. [Cheers.] We forget the happiness of 200,000,000 of 
men, and we reduce the question to the consideration of this bench and 
that, [Renewed cheers, and no,no!] No, no! Is there any man so 
utterly void of consideration of what is going on around him, and of 
what is being enacted before his eyes—is there any man so like a blind 
puppy [a laugh] as not to perceive that what we are fighting for now is 
not the happiness of India, but the government of this country ? [Cheers.] 
But, Sir, let us, if we can, forget these party politics ; let us, if we can, 
car a the question as affecting the happiness of 200,000,000 of human 

ings. 

Now, what is the question before us? The right honourable gentle- 
man, the member for Oxford, (Mr. Cardwell,): propounds a resoluti 
which really involves three points for consideration. First, he says that 
the President of the Board of Control was wrong in writing any dispatch 
in answer to the proclamation of Lord Canning ; then he says he wrote 
the wrong dispatch ; and then he says he was wrong in the publication 
of that dispatch. Now, I am prepared to meet him on all these points. 
[Cheers.] I say, first, he was bound to write that dispatch ; I eay, se- 
condly, he wrote the right answer to that dispatch; and, thirdly, 
I say he was not answerable for the production of that dispatch. [Cheers.] 
I have no doubt that that may astonish some gentlemen in this House, 
but before I have done I hope I shall be able to satisfy them of its justice. 
Was he or was he not bound to write an answer to that proclamation ? 
I will not now enter into any discussion of the manner in which we have 
acquired dominion in India ; I will only say this—that having entered it 
as a body of mere merchants, we, in course of time acquired the dominion 
of that vast country, but that we did not do so without sacrificing on al- 
most every occasion every principle which ought to guide the justice of 
a nation [cheers]—that we have been rapacious, that we have been crael, 
that we have been unjust, but that we have acquired dominion. [Cheers.] 
We have done it by the great power and capacity of the men we have 
sent there—by the wonderful valor of our troops, than which nothing can 
be more wonderful, [hear, hear,] but, notwithstanding we have sacrificed 
truth, honour and justice. (Hear, hear.) I know these are to ss gen- 
tlemen unpalatable truths, but they are truths nevertheless. [Hear, hear.] 
There is only one justification of dominion, and that is, that it is such 
as to promote the happiness of the people over whom it is exercised, but 
in order to produce that happiness it must be a merciful Government. 
(Hear, hear.] 

Now, having acquired this dominion in India, there arose a rebellion 
against us. We had a wonderful army, and that army mutinied. Let 
no man for one instant suppose that I stand by one not feeling, deeply 
feeling, all the atrocities that mutinous army has perpetrated. No man 
has been more ready to raise his voice against them than I have been, 








and I will say let punishment to the uttermost follow those atrocities, 
{hear ;] but I draw a broad distinction between the mutinous army and 
the people of India. [Hear, hear.] 

And now I come to Oude. The Governor-General of India, and the 
Directors of the East India Company were pleased to annex Oude to our 
dominions. I hold some peculiar opinions on this matter. (Hear, hear, 
from the Opposition.) You do not know what these opinions are, why 
do you cheer? [Laughter.] The opinions I hold are that I think the 
first injustice the least, [hear, hear ;] that when you have conquered a 
country you ought to annex it at once, and not create intermediate autho- 
rities and enter into treaties with them ; but that, having done so, you 
are bound by those treaties. [Hear, hear.] Let me take the instance of 
Scinde. There we began unjustly, but still we conquered Scinde, and 
we annexed it. ThatI think a better mode of proceeding than we fol- 
lowed in Oude. We entered into treaties with Oude as far back as 1801, 
and these treaties contained certain stipulations with regard to the do- 
minions of Oude. Another treaty was made after that, but though laid 
on the table of this House, it has been declared to be no treaty at all. 
[Hear, hear.] Ultimately it was declared, on the ground of the treaty, 
that because the King of Oude did not behave to his people as he ought 
to have done, his kingdom was to be anuexed to our dominions. Now, I 
say that was an injustice which it would have been far better to avoid 
by annexing Oude at once. [Hear, hear.] Be that as it may, it pleases 
the Governor-General and the Court of Directors to annex Oude to our 
dominions. 

We ought to recollect that the p> of Oude were accustomed to 
their native dominion, and when the annexation took place they ex- 
pressed strong feelings of dissatisfaction, and when the mutiny of the 
army broke out rp joined the mutineere. We warred against them, 
but will any man tell me that we warred against the people of Oude as 
a band of mutineers and not as a nation? [Hear, hear.) It wasa nation 
warring against a nation, aud we a them. Now, I solicit the 
attention of the House to what followed. A scene was enacted to which 
the history of mankind shows no parallel, [Hear, hear.] Annexing 
Oude, we immediately proceeded to dispossess the landowners. ([Hear.] 
That created discontent. When the mutiny broke out, the people of 
Oude, asI have said, joined the mutineers, and we conquered them. 
But before Oude was conquered, the present Governor-General issued a 
proclamation, 7 which he confiscated—I use the term in English as it 
was written in Euglish—he confiscated, with the exception of that of six 
persons, all the landed property of Oude. [Hear.] I say that the his- 
tory of mankind affords no parallel to suchacase. [Hear.] I know 
that the Normans in their day confiscated a great deal of the land, but 
they did not go the length of confiscating all with the exception of the 
property of six persons. [Hear, hear.] But to the commencement of 
the question now before us. The Government of India in this country 
receives from India a proclamation that was ordered to be issued on the 
fall of Lucknow ; and what did that Government do? It sees thata 
proclamation is about to be issued which in that Governments opinion 
would make the whole people of Oude rebellious to the very end of their 
lives. [Cheers.] And I ask gentlemen to observe that it has been said, 
and I believe cannot be contradicted, that this proclamation, so issued, 
so declared, was done in opposition to the a ons and wishes of Sir 
Colin Campbell, Sir J. Outram, and Sir J. Lawrence. [Hear, hear.] 
I have seen private letters in London from India, which say that the 
effect of this proclamation was equivalent to a demand for twenty 
thousand troops in addition to those we have already in India. [Hear.] 

I say, then, that the government whichjwould have passed over a pro- 
clamation of that d ption in silence, would have deserved impeach- 
ment [lear ;] and I believe there would have been none so ready to say 
so as the gentlemen now on that [the Opposition} bench. [Laughter.] 
The President of the Board of Control, on receiving such a proclamation, 
was bound to express an opinion. Whose opinion? What opinion? His 
own. (Hear, hear.] He was bound, acting on his own understanding, 
to tell Lord Canning what he thought of it and he did tell him. (Hear, 
hear.] What other conclusion could he have come to when he read of 
the confiscation forever of the lands of the people of Oude—for it is idle 
to tell me this proclamation does not confiscate the whole land of Oude? 





[{Hear, hear.) There are some ugly words in that proclamation, the true 
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half of that question. He said “We have answered that tion, 
and see the answer.” Upon which my honourable friend, who 
is not @ man to be put off, said “ I hope the Government are not satisfied 
with that answer; Iam not, I want to know what you said. Did you 
with the proclamation?” “No,” said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
mer, “ we did not agree with it; we differed from the policy indi- 
cated in every sense.” [C ) Now I ask the House, as men of com- 
mon sense, W , if the right honourable gentleman had got up and 
said “ ons of public policy prevent my answering the ques- 
tion,’’ the conclusion of e man would not have been that the Govern- 
ment blamed that ion? (Hear, hear.] It is as certain as day- 
light. Ifhe had approved the proclamation he would have told us so, 
and by declining to answer he would, in fact, have answered that the 
lamation. (Hear, hear.] 
What, then, pursued by the right honourable 
Fo age That which he did pursue. He said, “We did disagree 
the proclamation.” Will tod tell me about paralyzing the Gover- 
nor-General’s arm ? Who was to blame? (Hear, hear.] Was not Lord El- 
bound to answer the proclamation as his own judgment told 
him it should be answered? and, if you compelled the publication of 
that dispatch, the evil of it rests here, and not with the Government. 
[Cheers.] There is this wonderful peculiarity—I will not say mischief— 
of a Government like ours—that a people should know what is going on. 
I that the arguments used in this debate go further than some 
le gentlemen think, and that they condemn the hidden diplomac: 
which is the curse of this country. [Cheers.] I firmly believe that, if 
we knew from day to day what t overnment are doing, we should be 
tter off than we are. Tcheers.} Now we are led blindtold into every 
War comes on us, and we are told we must not uire. Peace 
comes on us, and we are told we aretoo late. [Hear,hear.] When it is 
important that we should know the public interests step in, and when to 
w is of no use at all, we are toldall. [Loud cheers.] Sir, I want to 
if this is not a fair description? There was no other course before 
give an eplattn, They 45d give Ga opinion, and they gove it co 
ive an jon. ve an opinion, ey gave it ac- 
to the honest bias of their own pats oy {Cheers.] When they 
called upon to publish that opinion it was by this side of the House, 
they bad no alternative. It was published in spite of themselves, 
publication is not to be laid at their door. [Cheers.] Well, 
we are to regard our Indian dominion as a matter in which we 
we an interest, we have a yet greater interest in truth and justice. 


} 
If you wanted to poet India it would be by the course pointed out 
the Lord Ellenborough. It has been said that this dispatch 

it to be printed in letters of gold. Sir, I believe so. That was an 
honest dispatch, and I do not know my own countrymen if they do not 
come to the same conclusion. [Cheers.] I entreat my countrymen to 
remember that there hee Apart party. If they are to consider 
mere party moves I will ask what they will get if the Government 
are in a minority to-night? Why, a Government that we have cash- 
iered lately a cheers], because they neglected the honour of Eng- 
land. [Continued cheering.) We are to allow honourable gentlemen 

thia side of the House, after passing a few weeks in the cold regions 
to go in State across to that (the Treasury) bench. 

what? Do the people of England expect any change 
late Government? If they do they are wofally de- 
I believe that good government, hay for the peo- 
ple, that the advance of liberal measures, which we all desire, are more 
from that weak government [poin to the Fa ane | 
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ters. | ing put to the scale, its weight was found to be 9 


sees in it another proof of the lawlessness which the army is arrogating 
to itself. Such men as M. de Péne, although they may seem to us to ex- 
ercise their abilities on trivial and undignified ie have a good po- 
sition in Paris, and are generally extremely popular. That one of this 
class should be singled out for slaughter by the sabreurs of a French bar- 
rack, forced to fight a second duel when exhausted by a first, and coolly 
stabbed twice by a man evidently master of his weapon, has startled 
every one who is accustomed to express opinions either in writing or 
conversation, and who does not know but that he may be the next vic- 
tim. Whether justice will be done on the offender in this case it is im- 
possible to say. The uuhappy M. de Péne has evidently fallen a victim 
to that ha‘ and contempt of civilians, and particalarly of all who re- 
present the old political parties, which is prevalent in the French army ; 
and it may be that the army, as the ruling power in France, is too 
strong to Dm inpe M. Hyéne to be punished for asserting, as it thinks, the 
dignity of the service. The whole case is a proof of how completely 
public opinion is powerless on the other side of the channel, so far as re- 
gards any salutary action on the vast armed force which supports the 
imperial throne.—London Times, May 20. 

All hope of saving M. de Péne, the unfortunate person who was wound- 
edin the late duel by the Sub-Lieutenant Hyéne, is abandoned. It is 
found that the liver is pierced. The surgeons attending him report that 
he cannot live. The impression in every class of society is of the most 
— description. It is said that the Figaro, in which the squib, a very 

armless one, appeared, will be suspended for three months, and that the 
Director has in the meantime been required to send in to the Minis- 
ter every number in which allusion is made to the duel. I hear that the 
sub-lieutenant by whose hand M. de Péne has fallen is to be placed on 
the rétired list of the army ; but it is doubted whether alterior proceed- 
ings against him will be carried on very actively. It is not desirable to 
offend the army by punishing him in case anything “irregular” in the 
duel should be proved, and to leave him in complete impunity would out- 
rage public opinion. Sub-Lieutenant Hyéne was, it appears, maitre 
d@’armes, or instructor in the sword exercise to the regiment. This must 
have given him a great advantage over the unfortunate person on whom 
this second duel was forced, a few miautes only after having passed 
through the first.—Paris leer, same date, 

—o 


Tue Dersy Race at Ersom.— Wednesday, May 19.—The start was ad- 
mirably effected. The horses were marched into the hollow just outside 
the paddock ; they fell into the cluster immediately, and Mr. Hibburd 
dropped his flag even before the spectators generally knew they were at 
the post. We have little to add to the description of the race given 
below. The defeat of Toxophilite sorely disappointed his noble owner, 
Lord Derby, who was present. Beadsman ran a good stout horse, and 
it is not a little creditable to a private trainer and a young beginner 
like that he should be enabled to send a horse to the 
post ntly well to win so important a stake. Sir Joseph Hawley 
has this season rene his Ban, Aphrodite, and Teddington triumphs, 
for with Beadsman at Newmarket, in the Craven meeting, he won a 
stake worth about £600, and with him he won half the Newmarket 
Stakes. His crowning success, however, was to win the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas Stakes with Fitz-Roland, and the Derby—the blue riband 
of the tarf—with Beadsman. The odds at starting were 10 to 3 against 
Toxophilite, and 10 to 1 Beadsman.—Time—2 minutes 54 
seconds. Value of the stakes, £5,400. 

The Dersy Sraxss of 50 sovs. each, h ft., for 3- id colts, 8st. 7lb., fillies 
2b. The second to receive 100 sovs. out of stakes. One mile-and-a-half. 
sabs. 

Bir Joseph Hawley’s man, by Weatherbit, 8st. 7Ib. (Wells) 

Lord Derby’s Toxophilite, by bow, Sst. 7lb. 

Mr. Harrison’s The Hadji, by Fau; 

Mr. Howard’s Eclipse, by Orlando, 8st. 7lb. (Fordham) .............- 

Lance Tuames Trovr.—aA large trout was taken a few days since in 
the Thames, off the Rev. W. Elliott’s orchard, Eton College, in a some- 
what novel manner. A youthful Etonian, under 12 years of age, son of 
Captain Sir W. Joddrell, and n of Lady Bowyer Smijth, caught a 
minnow on a small perch-hook, and was amusing himself by letting it 
trail about attached to the hook. Just at this time a trout, which had 
made many a Piscator’s heart leap with desire this spring-time, rushed 
at the minnow so ravenously that the hook was down its maw in a mo- 
ment. With the assistance of an Etonian named Street, who divested 
himself of his nether garments and plunged into the stream, the fish was 

landed and borne to the tutor’s house in triumph, be- 


, where, upon 
lb. 6 oz., and len, 
27 inches. The fish, which was sent as a present to Lady Bowyer Smijth, 
was a male, and the largest trout as yet captured season in the 
same waters. The next in importance was one of 8 Ib., caught spinning 
near Surly-hall, about a fortnight eince, by Roger Eykyn, Esq., of the 
Willows.—London paper, May 14. 
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the inherent strength of the Administration. The assault broke down, 
from its own weakness, and in consequence of favouring circumstances. 

There are still some independent members in the House of Commons. 
These stuck manfally to the Government ; just as on some future oo- 
casion they may get over their well-grounded’ suspicion of the Whigs, 
and rejoin the phalanx of pretended Liberals. But the turning-point 
was the opportune arrival, as the several days’ debate drew towards a 
vote, of further despatches from India, showing that Sir James Outram 
had strongly protested against the very Proclamation of Lord Canning, 
which had been the cause of Lord Ellenborough’s rebuke. This informa- 
tion, coupled with the scathing exposure of Lord Palmerston’s policy 
by Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bright, and other speakers,jfairly routed the Opposi- 
tion; and they were fain to cry peccavi. We are very glad of it, we say; for we 
entirely agree with Mr.fRoebuck, and have said so scores of times, that the 
Whig Aristocracy are stumbling-blocks in the march of improve- 
ment. But we will not go over that somewhat thread-bare topic; it ie clear 
that the opinion is spreading. We commend however to the reader’s 
study Mr. Roebuck’s speech, given elesewhere in extenso ; it is better 
worth the space it covers than any summary of the various debates would 
be. Sir Robert Peel, too, flippant and absurd ashe often is, hit the same 
nail on the head and drove it home, when he declared that the question 
really was “ whether Lord Derby shall continue to advise the Crown 
and exercise the duties of that position which he has honourably and 
fairly acquired (cheers), or whether this House of Commons is, with 
trembling humiliation to the Piccadilly manifesto, to allow the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton to scramble back to power. (Loud cheers.)’”’ 
That indeed was the issue; and the public are on the whole satisfied 
with the decision. 

The excitement that prevailed in London, in the Clubs and among the 
political coteries, during the continuance of this battle-royal for the re- 
tention or the possession of the Treasury Bench, is described as excessive. 
Still, true to its usages, the Commons adjourned over Wednesday, the 
19th ult., to give honourable Members an opportunity of airing them- 
selves on Epsom Downs. The Derby Day came near being made memo- 
rable by the Premier’s acquisition of the “ Blue Ribbon of the Turf ;” 
but Fate willed it otherwise. The favourite, Toxopholite, was second only 
in the race ; and we doubt whether the virtual triumph of his party, two 
nights afterwards, compensated the sporting and popular nobleman for 
the chagrin that this loss must have caused him. 

The mail of the 24th of April, from Bombay, adds little to the intelli- 
gence previously received.—A hot-weather campaign in Rohileund has 
been commenced.—We have to regret the loss, at different points, of 
Captain Wilson Jones, of H. M.’s 13th Regiment, Captain Bazalgette, of 
the 95th, and Lieut. C. W. Havelock, of the Ghoorka force, a nephew of 
the late lamented Major-General. 


If we cross the Channel, we find signs of agitation in Paris, springing 
out of causes which it was impossible to foresee. We do not, of course, 


- | include the death of the amiable Duchess of Orleans, which is viewed a8 


rather a relief than otherwise to the momentary occupant of the French 
throne, But in the department of Haut Rhin, the electors have 
taken the liberty of returning a Monsieur Migeon to the Chamber, 
who is personally most obnoxious to the government. This choice, 
in short, is a defiance of the warnings issued from the Ministry of 
the Interior, and shows a resolute determination not to submit in 
all things to Imperial dictation. The other topic of the hour, a very 
painful one, and one which must affect that Parisian society which is not 
without its influence in politics, is described elsewhere under the head- 
ing, “ A Murderous Duel.’ The ferocious conduct of Sous-Lieutenant 
Hyene, (anglice Hyena) causes everywhere a thrill of indignation. The 
reflections which it suggests were pithily put to us, the other day, in con- 
versation with the most accomplished French gentleman in the social 
circles of New York—voila le régime du sabre! The law of the sword has 
indeed taken possession of Paris, and its comings out and goings in. 
The quarrel between Naples and Sardinia is by no means settled ; a0d 
the former country has declined to pay Lord Malmesbary;s bill of com 
pensation for the ill-treatment of our two oft-mentioned Engineers. 


“ Visit” and “ Search.” 

There was not the slightest need for the Agent of the Associated Press 
at Washington to take the trouble, on Monday last, of telegraphing fat 
and wide that the Aldion was not to be looked upon as the organ of Lord 
Napier. We had already proclaimed that fact, as plainly as languag? 
could speak, in our preceding issue; for we felt it due at once to his 
Lordship in view of the difficulties that beset him, and to ourselves it 
view of the independence which we affect and practice. So, let that mat- 
ter pass. An ample field lies open, in merely sketching the prominent 
occurrences of the week, and commenting upon a chosen few of them. 

And in the first place, let us heartily rejoice in the belief that the 
British Minister bas sent an urgent despatch to Vice Admiral Sir Hout 
ton Stewar:—at Halifax or Bermuda or wherever the Flag-sbip may b 
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found—praying that her Majesty’s cruisers, employed on the Cuban 
eoast in an attempt to suppress the Slave Trade, may be handled with 
more discretion, and ordered peremptorily to abstain from any vexa- 
tious proceedings in regard to vessels that carry the Amercan ensign. 
“Tt was wise to send such an appeal to the commanding officer of our squa- 
dron ; and we cannot doubt that it will produce an immediate effect. 
‘We repeat once more, and most emphatically, our conviction, that it 
would be far better to withdraw our ships entirely from the crusade 
against the Slave Trade, than to run the risk of hostile collision with 
eur kinsmeh. We may still hold ourselves to be right in principle, while 


* willing to admit and atone for an occasional over-stretch of our privi- 


leges ; but we cannot, in the interests of humanity, afford to combat an 


here character 
‘American prejudice—if it be deep-rooted and general. Certain writers | visit is conceded for the sole p 


nd orators state that the country is a-flame on the subject. The truth 
of this assertion may be doubted ; but there is no doubt that an irrepres- 
sible flame would be kindled in double-quick time, if one of the U.S. 
ships of war, in attempting to capture a British gun-boat, were to catch 
a Tartar by mistake. Not anticipating, however, any such calamity, we 
may once more bestow a little space upon the civil aspect of this knotty 
question. 

When Jack was being flogged and lectared simultaneously by his mas- 
ter, he very properly objected to the double process. Flogging or lec- 


rested 
sausel pasty boc elec, bn wean eaamn. If not, it is an aggression, 


Precisely so, Mr. Seward. This is just what Mr. Webster says, and 
General Cass says ; and we venture to assert that neither quibbling nor 
violence will get you out of the noose into which you have chosen to 
ran your head. But thisisnotall. For our parting gun, we quote the 
unequivocal words of an American Jurist, known and respected in both 
hemispheres, whose calm authority will, we think, survive the ebullitions 
of even a Douglas or a Toombs. Juncz Kenr, in the first volume of his 
Commentaries, at page 153, uses the following language. 

The inter-visitation of ships at sea is a law of self-defence, and is in point of 
fact practised by the public vessels of all Nations, including those of the United 

jiratical of the The right of 


States, w’ 

Pe Ry 
of the vessel ous circumstances, is istinct 

the Right of Search. : ean 


Judge Kent at least was not a prejudiced Britisher. We are content 
to abide by his decision ; and turn, therefore, for a few moments to lis- 
ten to the lamentations of some of the “ outraged,” premising that an 
air of gross exaggeration pervades these published complaints generally. 
Let us take two or three of the more prominent. Captain Crowell, of 
the ship John and Albert, arrived at New Orleans, tells a tremendous tale 
of an unknown “ drogher-looking schooner,” screw-propelled, that could 


turing he could stand, without wincing ; but he declared it insupport- easily have come within hailing distance, keeping company with him, 


able that both ends should be assailed at once. Thus do we venture to 
complain of the treatment that we experience in this discussion. We are 
pamped upon by a flood of Congressional invective—the point is carried 
against us nem. con.—we are condemned without benefit of Clergy. But 


and only firing into him, bringing him to, and boarding him, when he was 
running off the wind with all sail set! The story is fishy ; but we read 
that “as they came on board, one of the (two) officers extended his 
hand. I told him I did not shake hands with pirates ;” and thereupon 


that is not the worst of it. The axe of argument is laid to the root of | ¥° lose all faith in Captain Crowell. The little bit of braggadocio added 


our position ; and while swept away in the torrent of natural indigna- 


to the intense improbability of the circumstance compels us to dis- 


tion, we are told that we have not a reasonable leg to stand upon. If credit him in toto.—Captain Bartlett, of the Clarendon, next claims notice. 


the rights of the case are so clear, why all this pother? If we are to 
yield to the clamour—and we have confessed that on the whole it would 
be advisable to do so—why should there be so much learned disquisition? 
At present indeed we fail to perceive evidence of the immense sensation 
said to prevail throughout the country. It seems to have been limited 
to one public meeting at New Orleans, which the locality itself explains ; 
to a fierce cannonading on the part of the press; and to an outbreak of 
yehemence in the Chambers at Washington, partially accounted for by 
their proximity to the White House. A word or two, then, with the con- 
fident reasoners, whom we do not single out, simply because their name 
is legion. : 

Three strong points have been put forward by several writers, during 
the week, which seem, in their minds, to settle the dispute for ever. The 
first is a despatch from the late Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett, alluded to, 
last Saturday, in these columns. The second is a judgment or opinion 
of Lord Stowell, often quoted. The third is the substance of a commu- 
nication from Lord Palmerston himself to the government of Hayti, when 
that power was under the influence of an anti-Slave-Trade spasm. 

We must be excused for not cramming our columns with the papers 
and documents referred-to: they are widely circulated. But having 
read Mr. Webster’s letter very carefully, we must be permitted to say 
that, coming from a potent man, it is a very weak production. It cer- 
tainly declares that there is no difference between “ visit” and “ search,” 
but it breaks down lamentably in the attempt to confound them. Mr. Web- 
ster says that, to be of any avail, the offensive operation must follow upon 
the questionable one—the search upon the visit—that a ship’s hold must be 
examined—and in short that the privilege of boarding and enquiring into 
a vessel’s nationality involves those rights which belligerents alone 
possess, This assertion is not borne out by experience ; any naval offi- 
cer would contradict it ; of the many vessels said to have been over- 
hauled of late on the Coast of Cuba, it is not pretended that a single one 
has been searched. Mr. Webster is only strong, when he makes out, as he 
does most clearly, the difference between “an intentional and an unin- 
tentional ,trespass ;”” for most truly does he say that both law and 
reason make a distinction between “ injuries committed through mis- 
take and injuries committed by design.” Mr. Webster is only great 
and wise, when he speaks of the irritation and inconvenience that may 
be engendered, if the war-ships of one couutry interfere with the mercan- 
tile marine of another country. As an argument against the abstract 
right of ‘‘ visit,” Mr. Webster’s despatch, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing it, is altogether unworthy his legal acumen and his grand intellect. 

Lord Stowell’s opinion is quoted here and there, with a chuckle alto- 
gether out of place. Lord Stowell refers to “a right of visitation and 
search.” The latter has been disclaimed, in writing, fifty times by our 
Government, and is never asserted by our cruisers. It is only the wil- 
fal reader, who can miss this broad distinction ; it were a waste of words 
to dwell upon it. 

But they have us on the hip, perhaps, in citing Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
monition to the Haytien Government, the mildness of which—apart from 
this controversy—ought to be noticed, since my Lord’s high tone in 
dealing with small States has often been thrown in his teeth. Now 
what does this notification amount to, being in reply to a decree which 
ordered that all Slavers, whether Haytien or foreign, should be brought 
into a Haytien port? Simply that the Haytiens have no right to “ stop, 
search, and detain”’ the craft that sail under other flags than their own. 
The very concession which our Admiralty has made to this country, 
since the Slave Trade became in any sense an object of supervision! 
There is not a word about “ visiting.” The gist of the actual dispute is 
left precisely where it was found. 

Are we wrong then in our assumption, that Mr. Webster merely rei- 
terated a frequently made declaration, but without carrying it out to a 
logical conclusion ?—that Lord Stowell’s opinion did not bear upon the 
case in point?—that Lord Palmerston did no more than intimate that the 
Haytiens must make the same concession to Great Britain, which Great 
Britain had made to the United States? At any rate, without answer- 
ing our ‘own queries, we will ‘p dfrom defi to attack, and en- 
deavour, from the mouths of their own esteemed countrymen, to show 
Our cotemporaries here, that there are indeed two sides to this, as to 
most questions. Their three shots are wide of the mark. Do not our 
three tell nore closely ? 

under the influence of strong excitement, fluent and able men 
take ap a weak cause, and have all the speaking or the writing to them- 
selves, they very generally fall into self-contradiction, or reveal an in- 
herent consciousness that their cause wants bolstering up. Our first gun 
—we have fired it several times before—comes from General Cass, who, 
We have already shown, took back three-fourths of his elaborate argu- 
ments in his letter to Lord Napier. We mean to pin this to his sleeve, 
once & week, until the controversy be ended ; only adding that the Gene- 
Tal’s broad admission, on the 10th of April last, was but an echo of a 
similar admission made by him, sixteen years ago, in a pamphlet 
that made some noise—Our second gun was fired off by Senator 
Seward, in the U. S. Senate Chamber of Washington, on Saturday 
last, when, as has been happily said by an American journalist, 
there was played a terrific game of Brag, for the nomination to the 
next Presidency. In the course of his intemperate harangue, Mr. Sew- 
ard told the whole truth, thus : 
es. of police at sea are identical with 





on land. Any one may 


He is in trouble. He has lost his ship, and thinks probably that his 
bungling or his ill-luck will be less apparent, if be can raise a great 
smoke about the “ visitation” of which he was victim. He was one 
of the Sagua le Grande gentlemen, and according to his own statement it 
took “a stream of Lieutenants, Midshipmen, Marines, and Sailors,” to 
compel him to show his colours. The incredible part of it is that Cap- 
tain Bartlett, who boasts of threatening the “stream of Lieutenants, 
Midshipmen, Marines, and Sailors”’ with “an unloaded Colt and six 
dilapidated muskets,” did not hold out to the last, and see the fun 
out. At any rate he has to account for the “ stream of Lieutenants,” 
since H. M. S. Buzzard, the outrager, carries only two!—The Old Hickory 
was boarded off Matanzas, in a calm; and her Captain reports that the 
officer “ asked permission to look about the decks, made some enquiry 
about the Styz, and then returned to his boat.”” But Captain Holmes, of 
the Old Hickory, glories in the fact, that he gave no assistance to the 
Britishers by side-ladder or ropes! These are some of the most ag- 
gravated cases. There are others, not so terrific. In one, the two Mates 
flatly contradict the Captain. In another, the Captain himself complains 
that his statement has been put forward in an exaggerated form. In a 
third, the indignant skipper offers the offender a cigar, “ having no li- 
quor on board.” In a fourth, an exasperated merchant-man declares 
that on a moonlight night a boat rowed past him, and presumed to ask 
his vessel’s name, and where he was bound. Some Captains state that 
in the dreadful harbour of Sagua le Grande, the enquiring Lieutenant 
came unpretendingly on board their vessels, and only sought for infor- 
mation. Of the Marines searching the Spanish plantations for newly- 
loaded negroes, no confirmation has come to hand. That the Spanish 
authorities are vexed, there can be no doubt ; but they are vexed at the 
interruption of their perquisites in a lawless traffic—not at the alleged 
trespass upon the sovreignty of their ports and soil. As for the crui- 
sers of her Majesty, we think it likely enough that some of their officers 
have been over-zealous, indiscreet, and perhaps impatient under the 
abuse which they receive ; but we are sure at the same time that the 
stories afloat are designedly distorted by those who have an interest in 
concealing the truth, es well as by those who delight in mischief for its 
own sake. 

On the other hand, since we had written thus far, we have been in- 
duced to believe, and we hereby frankly acknowledge, that in one 
instance at least a most gross and unwarrantable outrage has been per- 
petrated upon the American flag—an outrage utterly indefensible, which 
must bring upon its perpetrator condemnation and penalty, be he a 
Lieutenant in command, a Firet Lord of the Admiralty, a Foreign 
Secretary, or the Premier of Great Britain. We allude to the case of 
the brig Mianus, reported in Thursday’s papers, and to the information 
received by her. We attach credit to it, because the Captain of the 
boarded vessel is not one of your gasconading sea-dogs whose ludicrous 
and bombastic stories have been latterly going the rounds of the press. 
From Mr. Purkis’s report, we gather that one British cruiser at any rate 
has assumed the right of boarding indiscriminately all vessels hoisting 
United States’ colours, without even alleging any suspicion of their call- 
ing. This we allow is an evil not to be borne; and only to be palli- 
ated by such ignorance of the commonest rules of international mari- 
time law, as one has no right to expect in an officer detached to perform 
a delicate and invidious duty. We make this avowal, while,we smile at 
the undignified pugnacity of the Senatorial rivals for popular hurrahs, 
and while we back Judge Kent’s opinion against that of Daniel Webster 
as to the essential difference between Search and Visit. 

We abstain purposely at this moment from any parade of the naval 
forces of Great Britain, either on the West India or any other station, 
deeming it respectful to leave the braggadocio style exclusively in pos- 
session of Senators Toombs, Seward, Douglas, and others, who have been 
lashing their tails in Congress during these two or three weeks past, with 
—it seems to us—very slight response. The gentlemen are evidently a 
year and a half in advance of the proper time for getting-up all this ex- 
citement ; and “ British aggression” will, we hope and believe, prove a 
very poor card for nomination to the Presidency. We cannot, however, 
promise the same reserve on behalf of our contemporary, Mr. Punch, of 
Fleet Street, London. We shall be surprised if he do not immortal- 
ise some of the late Congressional thunder. As for the various 
Bills, Resolutions, Preambles, and Reports of Committees on Foreign 
Relations, which from day to day are presented, amended, withdrawn, 
referred, and passed through various stages, in either Chamber at Wash- 
ington—it is literally impossible to keep pace with them. Some are 
rampant with the brutum fulmen; some contemplate authorising the 
President to make reprisals on foreign private property, in cases wherein 
national satisfaction cannot be obtained for private American injuries— 
rather a queer doctrine to be broached in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century ! ; some are levelled at Central America ; some at Great Bri- 
tain. But the whole batch of them, in justice to our readers, must 
really lay over for another occasion. 





Central America. 

Oh, that the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific would unite and roll 
over the troublesome little Isthmus, whose name heads this pious ejacu- 
lation! Who is not weary of the intrigues, on that ground, of rival na- 
tions, and rival Commodores, and rival adventurers, and rival diploma- 
tists? Newspaper readers must be, we opine ; and therefore we content 





at sea or culprits on shore, but he does it at his peril. If the ar- | urselves to-day, with recording that the notorious Colonel Kinney, the 











agricultural settler, has been surprised and defeated in a vicious attempt 
to set himself up as Lord of Grey Town, and has foolishly been spared 
as General Walker was before him.—Another source of trouble is the 
sudden sppearance of a Monsieur Belly, supposed to be a secret agent of 
Louis Napoleon. He is said to have checkmated most of the naseent 
moulders of Central American destinies, to have clapped an extinguisher 
upon the Cass-Yrisarri Treaty, and to have succeeded in getting up an- 
other grand Confederation of the petty inter-Oceanic Republics. Pro- 
bably he has made them understand the force of A®sop’s fable of the 
“ Belly” and the Members. 


A Vigilance Committee in New Orleans. 

Spiritually-minded individuals may say what they will, the Millenniam 
is not yet in sight. Our list of troubles is not yet complete. The per- 
plexity of nations is on the increase. Tranquil spots become inereas- 
ingly rare ; and we regret to add that in one of the most populous and 
thriving cities of this Union, a serious outbreak of popular indignation 
against official ill-doing ie reported to have occurred. On Thursday, 
various telegrams tell us, a Vigilance Committee suddenly declared its 
existence, threatening to supersede the local authorities. A resort to 
arms took place on both sides ; but our morning and evening contempo- 
raries will have told the latest news from the scene of ‘action, before 
these few lines are issued from the press, We must confess, that possess- 
ing at the moment a very scanty stock of information, our first thought 


shapes itself into a surmise as to when and how a similar event will 
startle us here. 





Two Schools of Design—the Local and the National. 

About six years ago, several ladies of this city, desirous of providing 
decent occupation for some of the many young persons of their own sex 
who are doomed to labour for subsistence, conceived and carried out a 
project at once novel and praiseworthy. Rightly believing that certain 
industrial branches of the Fine Arts—especially drawing and engraving 
for book illustration—were well adapted to the cunning of the female 
hand, they established “The New York School of Design for Women.’ 
Of this Institution we do not propose to write the history. It is enough 
to say, that its immediate aim was and is to afford opportunity for pupils 
to acquire the rudiments of a professional education, at a cost compara- 
tively trivial. Proceeding steadily but unostentatiously, the Seciety has 
been able to effect much good, and hopee to effect more. 

About thirty years ago, the leading artists of New York embodied 
themselves into an Association, well known under the somewhat pomp- 
ous title of “ The National Academy of Design.” Of the progress and 
position of this Society we need not speak. We have often greeted its 
successes, and done it homage in all sincerity. 

These two schools co-exist—the one, ambitious and pretentious, arro- 
gating to itself not without justice, a national character ; the other, hum- 
ble but practical, affecting local benefit alone. It is hardly supposable 
that there could be rivalry between the two, between the Academic and 
the Charitable establishments ; nay, one would imagine that the older 
and stronger would readily lend a helping hand to the younger and 
weaker vessel. We regret tosay that this is notthe case. The Managers 
of the useful branch have sought assistance from the Managers of the 
ornamental branch ; and their request has been ungraciously received 
and very curtly refused. They asked the privilege of their pupils being 
permitted, on one day of the week, to draw from the collection of Oasts 
that belongs to the Academy. The Custodian, Mr. Cummings, declines, 
and with scant ceremony, to entertain the proposition ; and we desire to 
call attention to the fact. Some indignant ladies insinuate that Mr. 
Cummings has a private school of his own, and does not care to have any 

trespassers upon what he presumes to be his manor. But let us hope 
that so pitiful a motive has not influenced the ungallant Custodian. Let 
us trust rather that he has only over-estimated his personal authority in 
the matter, misunderstood the position of the chartered Association 
which he représents, and undervalued the modest and legitimate claim of 
the ladies whose cause we presume to advocate. 








The New York Regatta. 

This annual entertainment took place on Thursday ; and never was so great 
an interest manifested in the aquatic sports now in the beautifal Bay of 
New York. The day, however, was by no means favourable. The wind at the 
start and at the close was very light, nor was there, at any one period, enough 
of it to test the sailing qualities of the many competitors. As our space is very cir- 
cumscribed, we give in brief the names of the vessels, They were five in the Third 
Class, all sloops ; namely, the Luckey, Magnet, Island Fawn, Edgar, and Fanny. 
In the second there were nine ; six sloops, the Haswell, Undine, Irene, Scud, 
Una, and Minnie, and three schooners, the America, Stella,and Sea Drift. 
The First Class entries were also nine in number, of which three were sloops, 
the Julia, Madge, and Rebecca, with six schooners, the Widgeon, Haze, Zinga, 
Silvie, Favorita, and Gipsy. The winners in each class respectively were Mr- 
Denison’s £dgar, 17 tons, spreading 1819 square feet of canvas; Mr. Mallory’s 
Haswell, 38 tons, with sails measuring 2,323 feet ; and Mr. Waterbury’s well- 
known Julia, 83 tons, with 3,340 feet. Each of these vessels won a $250 piece 
of plate. A sweepstake among the owners of the first-class was won by the 
Haze, now the property of Mr. W. H. McVickar. 

We leave to our daily contemporaries the record of minute particulars, and 
have but two or three observations to make. One is that all interest im the 
first-class prize was voided, as the Julia was booked to win, and we only wish 
that the owners of the schooners had declined entering, unless she were ruied out, 
or deprived of the absurd allowance of time made to her. It is enough to say 
that she was nearly three-quarters of an hour a-head of any vessel of her class, 
and that the seven vessels first reaching the final stake-boat were all sloops !— 
The success of the Haze may be partly attributed to her fortune in getting a 
good start when the cats-paws of wind were variable and baffling ; also to her 
being very well handled; and particularly, in our humble opinion, to 
her not being hampered with such a superabundance of light canvas as had 
formerly made her noted in the squad A new ach » the Zinga, 
made her first appearance ; and it would not, therefore, be fair to take 
measure of her qualities by this one exhibition of them. We hope to 
hear and see more of her—The Haswell, a winner, was also out for the 
first time. She is of that peculiar construction which befits swift sailing in 
smooth water, but which is not well adapted for outside cruises. These exclu- 
sive racers are indeed a perpetual trouble to yacht-owners. Here in New York, 
we are pretty well land-locked ; but the yachts generally are good sea-boate, as 
the owners often venture in the outside waters. Yet such craft as the Richmond, 
the Luckey, the Haswell, (and the big Maria in her day) ran away with ali the 
laurels. Pray let us have a match round Long Island, which would puzzle some 
of these skimming-dishes. 











yRustec. 

Whatever of promise may be led in the hat exaggerated futare 
of Messrs. Lumley and Barnum (with Mr. Uliman below the salt like a poor re- 
lation) we have to thank Mr. Maretzek for the actual performances of the week. 
A company of old favourites, with the oldest favourite of all in the chair of the 
conductor, has once more obtained possession of the Academy of Masic, and 
those halls of brilliant light again resound with festive strains, as Jenkins bean- 
tifully and truthfully remarks. So far we have had the “ Favorita,” and the.*-'Tra- 
viata,” and at the present moment no one seems to think of anything else. As. 
for Mr. Barnum’s scheme, it has for the time disappeared on the desultory winds of 
Sammer ; there is not the smallest bubble ofexcitement about it ; no one asks how. 
it progresses ; no one cares whether it is, or is not to be consummated, This comes 
of supplying the necessities of the day ; of giving to the appetite a sufficiency 
for ite present enjoyment. And in view of the prodigious instinct of Mr. Bar- 
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num, which heretofore, at least, has nosed the shortest way to the public 
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of New should have been starved to the desperation of Lumley and Bar- 


lody—and in consequence for that very company, of which the fickle and incon- 
stant Lomiey is the head. Was it not a great blunder to disturb this state of 


ing a solitary munch at the golden pippins, which the public seem disposed to 
shower on the fortunate Maximilian of the ' »vse of Maretzek. It is a very hard 
ease, bat the hero of the Woolley Horse ong. . have known that the soul of 
Speculation is Monopoly. If the public could have had none other than Mr. 
Barnum’s opera company, they would have paid for it, even with the certainty 
that one half their disbursement, for the sake of art, went into the pockets of the 
Showman. 

We have roamed unintentionally into this matter, and may therefore aggra- 
vate our readers with a few more remarks before proceeding to other matters. 
In his circular, Mr. Barnum states that “ the advent of Jenny Lind in America, 
resulted in the development of a musical taste with the public, which has ever 
since been increasing ;” and he goes on to imply that the three opera houses of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, owe their erection to this circumstance. 
Now this, it seems to us, is going a little too far. Jenny Lind was a splendid 
concert singer, but she did not once play in opera, and therefore contributed 
nothing to the present taste for operatic performances. She had many excellent 
qualities as a woman, and on these, as much as with her voice, Mr. Barnum 
traded, and gave, as he boasts, an impetus to the trade of “ Hotel proprietors and 
Merchants of all grades.” Long before Jenny Lind was thought of, New York 
had heard the greatest of lyric artiste—the greatest probably that ever lived, 
the incomparable Malibran ; and after Malibran came singers of the highest and 
rarest merit. By these the public of the Western World was introduced to the 
works of the great masters, and not by Jenny Lind, who did less than any of her 
predecessors. As regards influence on Art, her visit was decidedly and unequivo- 
cally injurious. A new and delightful Opera house received its last unlucky kick, 
and the finest company ever gathered together in this city played to empty 
benches—simply because there was a blind rage to hear and see a lady, whose 
best points were certainly skilfully exhibited by Mr. Barnum. Everything 
failed after the departure of Jenny Lind ; the public missed its newspaper 
goading, its punctual post-prandial puff, and we may add, its loose cash. It 
was in vain that Alboni struggled: it was almost hopeless even for Sontag. 
Daring three years Italian Opera grovelled in holes and corners. This was 
what Jenny Lind did for Opera ; and this is what any other high pressure 
show-songstress will do, under the management of the Prince of Show- 
men. Latterly we have recovered ourselves ; a number of public spirited 
gentlemen have erected fine Opera houses in the three principal cities, and 
Art, not speculation, prevails at their councils. In New York we may men- 
tion the names of Coit, Phalen, Wolf, and Paine, as among those who have 
sacrificed large sums in the praiseworthy effort to establish Italian Opera on 
a firm basis. §So far everything promises well. How will it be if the entire 
fabric is once more handed over to Barnum? Shall we see the Academy of 
Music turned into a library ; shall we once more witness those vital struggles 
between artists and conductors and public, which light up the pages of Ope- 
ratic history with a diabolical biue fire? Or have we passed that period of 
our Art-being, when our entire interests may be handed over to the custody 
of a greedy speculator? Let us fondly hope that we have. After a struggle 
in which the public has taken part, it is, to our mind, a sad thing to con- 
template a triumph in which Mr. Barnum is alone the victor. We have pur- 
posely avoided speaking of the merits of Mr. Lumley’s company, because every 


one knows that it is the finest company in the World. If it can include New Gneed. 


York in its circuit (this is our point) so much the better for us; but if not, it 
were best to do without it rather than surrender our small musical reputation 
to the keeping of a man who has none. 

And now before our good nature is exhausted, let us speak with kindly recol- 
lection of the performance of Monday evening. The opera of the “ Favorita’’ 
is not Donizetti’s greatest production, but it is, we think, marked by the in- 
equalities of genius to a greater extent than anyother. This may, and probably 
does arise from the fact that the necessities of the libretto demand a more sus- 
tained effort than the gentle Donizetti could bring to bear on the task. There is no 


play on the Italian stage which has a plot more completely lyrical than this. The = 


contrast of the characters is peculiarly marked, and filled with that strong cha- 
racterisation which in music, as in painting, is so essential to a really grand 
Offect. The neat and compact ecclesiastical framework which encloses the pic- 
ture ; the poetic fervour of the young priest, whose heart still cleaves to the 
world and its fierce deeds in spite of church vestments ; the lecherous ignominy 
of the King who would foist a strumpet on his best warrior, as a reward for va- 
lour ; the dismay of that forsaken one, who has nought but her wrongs to com- 
fort her ; the lofty and imperious bearing of the pope’s delegate, who would 
check the dissolute monarch, and the final repose which the heroine finds in the 


grave, and the hero at the foot of the Cross—these are the elements which, blen- | ha 


ded with masterly skill by the dramatist, afford the most ample canvas for 
musical painting which the Italian stage can boast. Donizetti does not often 
rise to the altitude of his opportunity, being deficient in that power which Verdi 
possesses to such an extraordinary degree, of depicting the conflict of passion. 
Episodes of great beauty and tenderness are of frequent occurrence, and these 
will render the opera a popular one at all times. But it is in the fourth act 
alone that we have true grandeur of musical conception. This, from whatever 
point we view it, is a masterpiece ; free from excess, yet ample and perfect. It 
is tearful and elegiac like many other of Donizetti's best efforts, but the pallor of 
sentiment shines like the glow on classic marble when, reflected by the stern ec- 
clesiastical surroundings of this great scene. 

Tt was a little unfortunate that the basso, on the present occasion, was not in 
00d voice, for the part he plays is of the highest importance. We are by no 
means certain that at the best of times Signor Gasparoni is equal to the rdle he 
undertook, but we are very sure that if his health had been better he would 
have exerted himself to greater advantage, and much more to the enjoyment of 
the audience. As it was, the Opera rested for its success entirely on the efforts 
of Signora Gazzaniga, Signor Brignoli, and Signor Amodio. The lady is al- 


ready known in this City, but not, we fancy, to the full appreciation of her 
merit. Her voice is a high soprano of the purest kind; her method large and 
dramatic, and free from the trickery of the French school, bat, we must also 
add, deficient in the completeness of the Italian. Mdme. Gazzaniga possesses 
all the requisites of a first-class singer, but we must in candour admit that 
she is not a first-class vocalist. Her execution of common scale passages 


that disappointed us in the early acts of the “ Favorita ;” but in the fourth act 
Madame Gazzaniga was so supremely great, that our sense of poetic justice will 
not permit us to dwell on anything save the dénouement. 


tomary to under-rate the merit of this opera, and to say that it is not equal to 
Verdi’s other works. But this sort of criticism is cheap, and comes to nothing 
in the end. Few operas, by whatever composer, possess the same amount of 
melody, and in no opera with which we are acquainted, is there a better percep- 
tion of the pathetic suggestions of a very sad story. The music is thoroughly 
simple ; the melodies fresh and fragrant ; the instramentation all that such a 
work demands, and the libretto skilfully constructed on Dumas fils drama. 
Mad. Gazzaniga plays the heroine in a way which can probably only be sur- 
passed by Piccolomini. We have had the music better given by La Grange, 
but it was dry, thready, and unemotional, compared with the luscious outpour- 
ings of Gazzaniga. All that we have said concerning this lady’s marvellous 
dramatic power in the “ Favorita” applies with double force to this work. 


fulness about his singing which we have never before remarked, and which 


against the twangyness which of old marred some of his best efforts. There 
are but few tenors who have such a magnificent organ, and, we may add, still 





clear and unctuous ; his action subdued and appropriate, but both a little re- 
moved from the ultra-natural school of the present day. We are happy to say 
that he was very favourably received by the audience, and the entire performance 
appeared to give general satisfaction. 

But the performance as a whole was scarcely up to that standard of excel. 
lence, which we have been accustomed to expect at this house, and the “ Act. 
ing Edition,” performed, was neither more or less than a disgraceful mutilation. 
If Shakspeare is worth playing at all, he is worth some consideration as an 
author, and should be treated with decent respect, even by the sacriligious scis- 
sors of the stage manager. What remained of the play was insufficiently sta. 
died, and there were hitches in the dialogue and action, not at all creditable to 
the artists involved therein. The exception to this remark was Mr. Walcot, 
who, in the small part of Master Slender, succeeded in giving a very decided 
individuality %o it. 

On Monday, Mr. Sothern (formerly of Wallack’s Theatre) succeeds to the 
lesseeship of the house. We may safely anticipate an energetic season, and one 
of unusual artistic interest also. Miss Matilda Heron is engaged, and will appear 
in a new dramatic version of Eugene Sue’s novel of ‘ Matilde,”—lending a part 
of her name as well as the whole of her genius to the play. It is said also that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault will appear during the season. Of the general com- 
pany we have heard nothing. There are so many artists at liberty now, that it 
will be Mr. Sothern’s own fault if he fails to secure a goodly constellation of 
stars. , 

The little French Theatre at the Metropolitan Music Hall (585 Broadway) pros- 
pers prodigiously, and is patronised alike by Americans and Frenchmen. Thierry, 
the low comedian of the company, increases into public favour and deservedly so ; 
hisrange of characterisation is very large, and into each impersonation he throws a 
vast amount of active humour, so aggressive in its character that it is impossible 
to be resisted. Tallot is a careful and discreet actor ; thoroughly experienced, 
and apparently prepared for any managerial emergency. Another artist to whom 
weowe a word of kindness is M. Edgard. His performance in Les Enfants du 
Délire was irresistibly funny. Two valuable additions have been made to the 
company ‘since we last referred to it, namely, Mile. Juliette and Mile. Inez, 
from the Paris theatres. Both these ladies possess certain points of excellence 
which will recommend them to American audiences, but we have scarcely had 
a sufficient exhibition of their powers to judge of their relative merits. Mlle. 
Juliette so far has been the favourite. 


Obituary. 


Tue Ducuess or OrLEANS.—The Duchess of Orleans died at Twick- 
enham on Tuesday last, of influenza, after a short illness. The deceased 
lady, Helen Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of the late Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was born in 1814, and on the 30th May, 
1837, was married to the eldest son of King Louis Philippe, Ferdinand 
Duke of Orleans, then in the 27th year of his age. That Prince met with 
an accidental death on the*13th July, 1842, leaving two children, of 
whom the elder, Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, Comte de Paris, born 
August 24, 1838, is the present heir of Orleanist pretensions to the 
French throne ; the younger, Louis Charles, Duc de Chartres, was born 
in 1840. The Duchess was by Louis Philippe, in his act of abdication on 
the 24th of February, 1848, appointed guardian to the two sons of the 
Duke of Orleans and regent of the French kingdom. She behaved with 
great courage and dignity upon that occasion, making her way through 
an armed and infuriated mob to the Chamber of Deputies, to whom she 
appealed in vain for the recognition of her son’s title to the crown. The 
republic having been proclaimed, she quitted the French territory. The 
confiscation of the Orleans property by Louis Napoleon, and the spirited 
protest which that measure elicited from the Duchess, who refused to ac- 
cept the pension with which the Emperor proposed to endow her, are 
matters of recent history. The Duchess, only a fortnight since, dined at 
the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, and was apparently in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health and spirits.—London. paper, May 22. 












































































The “ Traviata” was given on Wednesday, and repeated last night. It is cus- 


Signor Brignoli is we suspect going to leave us, for there is a suspicious care- 


excites our suspicion. He has greatly improved, and noticeably struggles 


fewer who use it to greater advantage than did Signor Brignoli in the aria of 
‘ Spirito Gentil.” Signor Amodio returns to us with his magnificent voice a 
little husky. In the “ Traviata” this gentleman both acts and sings well. Mr. 
Maretzek fills to the conductor’s chair, and once more proves that he is the 
ablest of all the conductors we have had in this city. The orchestra under his 
command is of mean proportions, and very defective in stringed instruments. 
The chorus although good is weak. These small matters should be remedied. 
The vocal artists doubtless imagine that they are the only attraction of the com- 
pany, but an experienced chef like Max Maretzek should not succumb to their 
parsimonious suggestions. 

And now having disposed of the public performance of opera, let us briefly 
refer to a private performance which has been given with very decided success 
at the private house of a “‘ distinguished amateur.” In England they have an 
entertainment called the Parlour Opera, consisting of a brief dramatic piece, re- 
quiring no change of scene, and introducing a quartette of principal singers with 
a chorus in the background, and usually a couple of pianos or an Alexander organ 
for the orchestra. Nothing can exceed the pleasant interest of such entertain- 
ments, and the amateurs of New York owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Ward, for in- 
troducing the diversion here. This gentleman has discharged his task with rare 
ability, for not only has he supplied the idea but he has carried it into execution in 
the amplest manner. The opera (for its proportions deserve the title) is called, 
“Flora, or the Gipsy’s Frolic,” and the story turns on the mystification ofa village 
marriage party by a Gipsy, who maliciously delights in setting every thing wrong. 
The libretto and the music are by Dr. Ward, and are alike excellent. There are 
almost thirty pieces in the Opera, and the performance occupies nearly three 
hours. But the melodious sweetness of some of the strains, and the constructive 
skill of many of the concerted pieces—to say nothing of the fascinating influence 
of the performers—shortened the evening to less than the usual limits. We hope 
this work will be repeated in an apartment of sufficient capacity. The Metro- 
politan Music Hall, where the French company plays, is precisely the place for 
an Amateur Opera Company. 





Mr. Lewis Loyp.—Mr. Lewis Loyd, the father of Lord Overstone, 
whose death is just reported as having taken place at his son’s seat in 
Northamptonshire, at the venerable age of 90, was for a period of 50 
_— the head of the eminent banking-house of Jones, Loyd, and Co., of 

anchester and of Lothbury, London. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
William Loyd, of Court Henry, Carmarthenshire, and early in life be- 
came the pastor of a small dissenting chapel at Manchester ; but having 
married the only daughter of Mr. John Jones, a wealthy merchant of 
that city, he quitted his profession, or rather exchanged it for the world 


To the above, from the pen of our musical critic, we beg leave to append an- 
other tribute. 
Daring last week, in the absence of the Italian Opera, select circles of society 


wore unaet aquecabiy eatestanined by 8 caries of sepreenatat an original | of His father-in-law took him into partnership at Manch 
Comic Opera, written by a celebrated musical amateur of this city,and performed | 0 Commerce. od pantalla aim into partnership at Manches- 
by nad a at the private residence of the composer. this chitin ter, and he showed great capacity in this new position. After some 


ye , in consequence of the repeated complaints on the part of their 
ndon agents as to the difficulty of keeping the accounts of the firm, 
it was agreed that Mr. Loyd should proceed to the metropolis and es- 
tablish there a bank, under the same name as the original firm. This he 
did, and Jones, Loyd, and Co. of Manchester drew bills on Jones, Loyd, 
and Co. of Lothbury, London. The results of Mr. Loyd’s energy, in- 
dustry, and mercantile intelligence are to be seen directly in the great 
banking-house which bears his name, and more remotely in the elevation 


was strictly a private one, given to invited guests only, it would perhaps not be 
entirely in good taste to mention names ; but as it is already Tran 
known, there can be no impropriety in stating that Dr. Thomas Ward was, at 
once, composer of the Opera, author of the Libretto, Manager, principal Buffo, 
and “ Sole Proprietor of the House.” 

The plot is fmpeoe J simple, and rastic. There are two pairs of lovers, gentle 
and simple, who meet at the celebration of the seventeenth birth-day of Annette. 
In the midst of their festivities, a Gypsy , through pure love of mischief, 
contrives to sow doubt and 7 in the breasts of all parties ; and in the end 

knowledge of human nature, to reconcile and sa- 


equally exerts her skill and of his son, Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, to the honours of the British peer- 
tisfy thom —she herself being eventually recognized as a long-lost daughter of | age as Lord Overstone. 





the principal ch Thus, of course, a happy finale is pro- 
ws 
It is needless to say, that this plot has slight claim to originality ; but the 
composer has filled this little piece with a = variety of very charming airs, 
and concerted music, Spey to the rent characters and situations. 
Among them are several perfect gems, lly “‘ Tell me, ye stars above,” 
(Tenor)—“ Who, with his Minstrelsy, es me to-night?” (Duet)—* Trust 
y hours!” (Contralto)—“ The life of a Soldier,” (Baritone.) The 
r, “Tis all one to me,” is of a much more difficult and ambitious 
. It was extremely well sung by the young lady who took the part of 
the Gypsy ; indeed, ia the whole of her role singing, as well as acting, her self- 
ion abandon would have done credit to a professional performer. 
—_ grace, vivacity, and charming voice of Annette poe anaes admired ; 
the really difficult part of Lady Flora was admirably perf , and the music 
htfally — In fact, each of the female parts was so filled, as to leave 
to be desired 


» ar. Sopinjay. At Georgetown, D. C., Commodore Ap Catesby Jones, a distinguished officer 
of the American Navy.—In this city, at an advanced age, and greatly respected, 
ex-President W. A. Duer, formerly of Columbia College —At Naples, in the 
flower of his age, J. Bartholomew, a young American ptor, of remar'! 
talent.—Killed, on the 27th March, in a sortie from the intrenchments at Azim- 
hur, L. H. Bedford, ., Captain 37th Regt—At Tunbridge, accidently 
wned, F. W. Markby, in H.M.’s 18th, (Royal Irish) Regt.—At Luck- 
now, from wounds received in action on the 19th March, Wi George Haw- 
trey Bankes, Cornet 7th Hussars.—At Plymouth, a few hours after landing from 
Melbourne, R. B. B. Bower, Esq., D. A. 


not the 
Soprano 


Appoturments. 


Felix McCarthy, Esq., to be a member of the Executive Council, and J. Jar- 
e fein Council of the Bahama Islands— 
. .C. Smith, Esqrs., to be non-elective mem- 


The of the Tenor was taken by a young gentleman who possesses a voice Legislative Council of the Virgin Islands—Elected M. P. for the 


which for sweetness, power and expression, is very met with. It is al- | 0° of the 





County of Leitrim, W. R. Ormsby Gore, of Derrycarne, in the said county, ia 
ready well cultivated ; and were he to dedicate himself to Music p b tgomi resigned 
he would no doubt speedily obtain a very high rank yore Tenors the room of B. L. Mon ery, fea. wae hes : 
We regret to hear, however, that he intends to devote all sweetness to the 
—Law! Aruty. 


There are, in the course of the Opera, several very sparkling chorusses, given 
by a number of young ladies gentlemen in a manner to make us sigh 
that they are not compelled to delight us in other places, where a very different 
style is wont to be upon us. 

Although we have spoken in warm terms of praise of this very delightfal lit- 
tle piece, we confidently appeal to the numerous ied hearers, whether we 
ve said more than its merits deserve. We r the whole performance a 
credit to the refined society of New York, and trust that this will not be the last 
e of the gifted composer. 
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War-Orrice, May 18.—Col Sir W R Mansfield, KCB, promoted e 
r-General, in recognition of his valuable services as chief of 
Wan-Orrice, May 21—4th Drag Gds; C RN Royds, Gent, to 
Drags; R A Herbert, Gent, to be Cor. 3d Light Drags; Lt Dymond to 
vSir P A Halkett, Bart, who ret. yey J Chaffey, and G W 
Gents, to be Cors. 6th; Lt Dawson to be ey Bvt-Maj Manle: 
to be Cor. 10th; G Houston, Gen’ 
meson, who rets; Cor Somers to 


be Cors. Ist 
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BOrama. 

The dearth of novelty, and the q of our public to the- 
atrical entertainments, has at least had this good effect ; it has given us a 
few Shakspearean performances at Miss Laura Keene’s Theatre. Perhaps it | G¢" 
would be more polite to give the credit to Mr. Hackett, for without 
the presence of this gentleman, backed up by bad business, we should yet 
have been without this little awakening. Mr. Hackett, as our readers are aware, 
is the recognised Falstaff of the stage, having for many years devoted himself 
to the careful study of the character. It was owing to this fact that we had 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” in which the Knight shows us to 
what base shifts a loving swain may be driven. The peculiarity of Mr. Hackett’s 
Falstaff is that it is free from the gross animalism of most impersonations. There 
is, if we may so express ourselves, a visible consciousness of good birth in the 
Knight which is never completely laid aside, although occasionally it draggles in 
themud. To play Falstaff without a certain infusion of coarseness would be a 
vain task, but Mr. Hackett contrives by an ingenious exhibition of art to con- 
vince the spectator that the coarseness arises from association with mean men, 
and not from a brutal nature. There is lecherousness enough, and rude confi- 
dence of power, but no boorishness. He seems to be alive to the fact that 
his life is an idle joke, which must be laughed at even by his own conscience. 
The rest of the filling up is composed entirely of an exaggerated vanity, which 
regards the conquest of married women as a matter of course, and a thing 
which every gallant should address himself to. Mr. Hackett’s Falstaff invites 
broad general criticism rather than minute analysis. There are no decided 
on which we may wrestle, and certainly few dead levels on which 
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to pine and grieve. Mr. Hackett’s physical powers are very good ; his voice 
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To the few general remarks which we offered last week upon the cha- 
racter of the Academy Exhibition we have not many more to add 
now. This is exactly the tenth year since Preraffaclitism announced 
itself in Millais’s “ Isabella” and Hunt’s “ Rienzi” at the Academy, and 
in Roseetti’s “ Girlhood of the Virgin” at the National Institution ; and 
it has revolufionized our art. The age of “ cleverness” in painting, with 

ueness, 


its results of facile 7% * bright effects,” and an empty in- 
side, is past, or rap idly on the wane. That which is well done now is 
done, at lowest, with affectionate labour,—if a = higher, with genuine 
pox and purpose. Invention and large ambition are still of the 
est. regime adhd nts ne Ton be disparage our art on this 
; yet, after all, and however provoking, it isin great part only 

ie pond condition of things. Invention cannot be propagated in an 
ion to the growth of the artistic profession: it is always the eit 
of the very few—a man or two in a generation, a small band of great 
ts in acentury. Even in the 5 aye ages of art, the really inven- 
artists living at one moment ghout Europe might be counted 
on the fingers. We are the teen hort present dearth ; but it is 
neither surprising nor so humiliating as thoughts may make it seem. 
Without invention, ambition is rather icious than tain. More 
ambition might be worse art for us at the present moment : still, our lack 
of it is to be deplored, and, if continued, will dock our conscientious 
study of its proper use. In this respect, we certainly are behind many 
enone and contemporary schools, not only in degree, but in essence ; 
greatest schools of all having dealt with no subjects whatever save 
the most ambitious. The blame of our own poverty is shared between 
the producers and the patrons of art ; but into that aspect of the ques- 

tion we cannot enter further. 

In the present exhibition there is exactly one worthy religious picture 
—the “ Nativity,” by Mr. Hughes. It is not a grand work in any sense— 
small in size, condensed in treatment, os in execution ; but it is ex- 
quisitely pure in feeling, and delicious in colour. Reverence and joy 
are the soul of it throughout ; and, aided by the chaste sweet young 
faces, and the glow-worm radiance of the angels, give it a certain look 
traly heavenly. Mr. Hughes’s is not precisely a naturalistic treatment 
of the subject, nor precisely an abstract treatment ; but a something be- 
tween the two, of which he is not indeed the first to furnish the type in 
the school whereto he belongs, but which, as here embodied, we conceive 
to be very nearly the right medium for our own day. The more robust 
principle of giving simply the human facts of the event would fail in 
any save the most powerful hands, and perhaps would scarcely even 
realize this subject so truly. One point which the painter has felt and 
expressed very charmingly is the contrast between the supernaturalism 
of the angelic figures and the merely natural effect and treetment of the 
stable, the scene of the Nativity, and all that pertains to that. In con- 
ception and design, as well as in the aim though not the completeness 
of its execution, we rate this little work higher than anything heretofore 
produced by Mr. Hughes. 

* ** * In quitting the sacred art of the gallery, we pause for a mo- 
ment to consider what are the qualifications which may entitle a painter 
to undertake any such “ high argument.” The first is that without 
which all the others are vain—a real i towards the undertaking ; 
an awful reverence and urgent love for holy things. No painter who 
does not assuredly feel these ought to make the attempt. The sacred 

inter assumes a ministerial fanction just as the preacher of the gospel 
oes ; and men ought to be equally strict in requiring from him some- 

thing beyond mere professional efficiency and conscientiousness—in re- 
=> areal vocation and a real devotedness to the work. Besides 
is, there should of course be the mental and the art power in apt de- 
velopment. We do indeed find it affirmed that praise is perfected “ out of 
the;mouths of babes and sucklings ;” but it is a man who professes to 
praise, he must not speak, understand, or think, as a child : he must have 
“put away childish things.” Nevertheless, weakness in such cases is 
far more pardonable than coldness ; and there is even such a thing as 
“ delivering the burning message of prophecy with the stammering lips 
of infants.” Based upon these great qualities, the sacred art of each age 
will partake of that age’s spirit, and still be right, or with the germs of 
right within it. But the more widely that principle is admitted, the 
more stringently does it forbid -— merely traditional adherence to 
form. The nimbus-painting of the’thirteenth century was right for 
the thirteenth, the monastic quietism of the Umbrian school for the Um- 
brian, but would be both offensive and ridiculous, because false, for the 
nineteenth and the English. At the present day, we know a good deal 
of the manners, costume, climate, and other outward circumstances, of 
the Biblical times ; and the tendency of the age, which is towards the po- 
sitive and the demonstrable, requires that such knowledge be used. In 
@ general sense, therefore, that sacred art is the most impressive for the 
present day, which deals with sacred events in their human and historic 
aspect. Still there are many such events, and many associations of 
sacred thought, which can scarcely be treated otherwise than typically, 
and for which that treatment is felt at once to be the most reverent and 
the most thoughtful. There lies the test. The painter shall be justified 
in every case by his reverence and his thought, and shall clothe them in 
form as his own deeper instinct teaches him to be the best: but it 
must never be done by masquerading, whether the masque be the correct 
Orientalism ascertained from Champollion and Layard, or the traditional 
medievalism repeated by rote from Angelico and Raffaele. 

We give the above thoughtful reflections, mainly for the benefit of 
artists. The subjoined glance at prominent pictures is gleaned, here and 
there, from a lengthened notice in the Atheneum. 

Mr. Ward’s Royal Commissions are manly, vigorous, and dramatic ;— 
critics less partial than we are to this robust and large-minded mode of 
viewing his might say, a little ready and unfinished,—yet these 
were difficult pictures to treat ;—the scene limited and not to be varied or 
even heightened,—no paring or revising allowed,—portraits to be intro- 
duced,—no liberties to be taken even with the very table-cloth,—telling 

or killing, there it must be,—costume ungraceful, colour not always pro- 
still stand they must and stand they do. The wonder is, there- 
at any success: yet these are picture which knock into chaos the 
meretricious, ger flimsinesses of such Court painters as Messrs. 
and Salter. Of the two, The Queen at the Tomb of Na; (254) 
is the most interesting in subject,—the Presenting the French with 
the Order of the Garter (38) the strongest and richest in colour. The one 
scene was a picture, the other had to be made one, and through man 
ties ; the tomb-scene is very solemn and impressive ; there is 
something touching in the thought of an English Queen visiting the 
tomb of the ~ captive of England—now needing no guard or bar- 
tier—not with feelings of insolent triumph, but with thoughtful regret 
noble sympathy ; in oa too, with a successor of that buried 
Cesar, who has refounded, by help of our Alliance (England’s Alliance), 
the old Imperial name. The situation was historic, and not undeserving 
he eng painted. In the companion picture, the great blue cloth, with 
the go pounce-boxes, is rather a blot, but was still a necessity not to be 
Winked. In both pictures, we must allow a dignity, manliness, and free- 
dom from affectation seldom attained by Court painters. In the Alice 
Title (488), the great cartoon picture, Mr. Ward’s admirers will find all 
Rervous strength, dash, and ——_ We have on a former 
Occasion, when reviewing the fresco of which the canvas before us is the 
described this grand work at length, and need not now repeat 
our former criticisms upon it, The lady’s face wears a solemn, calm re- 
solve,—a Tesignation all the braver and martyr-like because it is evi- 


ile 


dently joined with a clear foresight of the coming evil. The fugitives, | Th 


are as vigorous as ae English hand could paint them, with their 
Ted coats, feath hats, gauntletted hands, and morass-stained 
jack-boots, The kneeling girl contrasts with these fierce, eager faces by 
& quiet beseeching beauty quite removed from the usual tte pretti- 
ness of painters. This is a thoughtful, masculine, do t historical 
Worthy of the subject. 
ie (180), by Sir E. Landseer, is a most happy omen 
Tace of pictures still due to us from this still veteran king 
and men. There is no dimming eye here, no relaxing hand, no 
of robustness, no debility of conception. All is broad, masterly, 
noblest sense of human beauty and of all the arts and 
creatures, our rivals, our vassals, our friends, some- 
werors. The scene is a cow-shed, French or Belgian. A 
winning farm-girl, with a poe, red cap on her head, 
pouch and heart-shaped housewife, is bending to milk a 
cow. Her saucy little head presses half-affectionately to 
side, while the cow’s head turns round with that half- 
inquiring, patient, wondering way with which cows do on 
_™ turn their brown lakes of eyes upon the toll-taker who’ 
m. To the right of the stooping-girl, stands a wonderfully 
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painted calf, with th2 usual spiked muzzle of weaning-time upon its 
flatly nose, No animal ter has ever surpaseed the stolid, sour sul- 

the stolid of this clumsy suckling. In fore 
een ee ee lover in the 


goats, types of their race, black and dappled; one stroking back the 
curved horns upon his goatish head ; another smiling content with 
wrinkled sensual eye of his satyr race. To the left, busy, with elon- 
gated thievish neck, increasing his stock of family plate chew tenn | 
silver fiddle-patterned spoon from a group of dishes an isa 
magpie with rainbow-coloured fan tail, and the clerical black and white 
wings, that give that bird so quaint and individualized a character. This 
picture, though not laboured in texture, is what the healthy age of ge- 


nius should paint. : 
Mr. Faed’s picture of “ A Listener never hears good o’ himsel’” (272) is, 
rhaps, one of the est things he has yet achieved,—Mr. Faed not be- 


ing remarkable for audacity, either in colour, composition or fancy. The 
humour of the story is and thoroughly national, because it turns 
on the drollery of an old lover bringing a cheap present to the bloom- 
ing lassie he affects, who has already selected a far different lover, with 
whom she is making fun at her more antiquated flame. Now, this is ra- 
ther a repulsive aspect even of an old man’s love, and one we should not 
have much cared to have taken up. Still, in spite of this national econo- 
mic drawback, the picture is a truly honest and one,—the colour 
good, but neutral, and rather concocted by receipt,—the style of painting, 
as usual a the Tweed, enamelled, smooth, and glossy, leaving no- 
thing to the imagination,—and, indeed, with not much imagination to 
leave. The scene isa Scotch cottage. Jeanie, the sonsie, the wicked, 
the slee, is sitting on the kitchen bunker by the side of a strap- 
ing, buxom young Dandie Dinmont sort of farmer, who, of course, has 

discovered that waists were made for arms, and has his arm round the 
jimp body accordingly, regarding the letter as a rare piece of fun for the 
tavern-table in the evening. At his feet sits his sister, the gossip of the 
country side, who is imbibing the old man’s eloquence with great gusto, 
and we can easily see before a week the story will be all over the Low- 
lands. Even the old mother, with wrinkled eyes, chuckles over it at her 
knitting, and pretends to restrain the young folk, merely for the sake 
of keeping up a decent show of authority,—and there, behind the open 
door, is the miserable lover, with pale, writhing face, cramming the 
cheap shawl he has brought as a present into the breast of his immense 
waistcoat. He is nailed to the spot, yet wants to sneak off, but in a mo- 
ment the mother will detect him, and he will shuffle like a culprit before 
the cruel laughing pair. The cat rubbing cosily and approvingly against 
the lover’s legs is a good point, but the face of the old man is almost too 
painful to laugh heartily at. An uopleasant bit of composition is the 
jumble of the young farmer’s whip and the bag on the wall, which seems 
to hook on to it. The picture will be engraved and have a run, with the 
motto— 

He wrote her a letter, saft, couthie, and slee, 

He brought her the brawest cheap shawl that might be, 

Syne ca’ed wi’ my present my love-tale to tell,— 

But “ Listeners never hear gude o’ themsel.” 


Our chief objection to Mr. Faed’s pictures is, the want of dash and 
mystery. He has besides two pretty costume-portraits of most winsome 
wee things—going to and returning from the fair. 

Mr. F. Stone tells a story this year, and the story is a good and inter- 
esting one ; the picture is the best he has painted for some years. He 
calls it The Missing Boat—Pas de Calais (204.) There is tumult and alarm 
on the pier and beach, up the hill and on the cliff. Pierre, Jacques, Ar- 
nould, one or all are missing. The central group consists of an old man, 
who cannot see, even with the telescope, and a young, eager fellow who 
sees the black spot in the white surge even without the glass. To the 
left are some gesticulating sympathizers getting out a Jife-boat, and near 
them stands the betrothed of one of the endangered men, dumb and frozen 
with terror (unfortunately she is thick at the ankles and blunt about the 
nose, which heroines should not be,)—she stands, moreover, in the stage 
attitude of despair. All about the picture are beautiful, bare-legged, 
short-petticoated fisher girls, and to the right a cleverly conceived group 
of rich and unconcerned people hastening home,—the wife casting back 
a cold look of slight interest, and the father exulting with his child, that 
an elder brother is dancing before to amuse. Then there are old women 
rocking in prayer, and other suitable adjuncts. The figures are not fat 
and overgrown, and the dramatic pathos of the whole is indisputable. 

Mr. Webster is this year, not romping and boisterous as usual, but, on 
the contrary, sunny, decent, and dismally good, with his small cottage, 
Exeter hall Bible-meetings, and with his clean, “o'er gude” cottagers. 
Sunday Evening (119) is such high-pressure goodness, that it makes us 
feel a complete Cavalier, in all the unloveliness of love-locks, to see such 
pretty, smirking, unnatural people got together. There is something 
very unreal about the sunny, old fresh-coloured man in the green smock ; 
about the Anderson-my-Joe gude wife ; about the tremendously good 
husband and the extraordinary matron, who represses the ungodly gaiety 
of the little laughing child, the only real unacting being there. The red 
cloth and the coloured patchwork of the cradle give an almost carnal 
gaiety to the scene ; not that the children’s faces do not wear that sim- 
ple, childish innocence of Mr. Webster’s stronger days. Summer (60,) is 
more in the old good way ; in the child riding on the haymaker’s back ; 
though the fun, if any, is very quiet. Grace before Meat (334,) is two tire- 
some old people—quite sham cottagers—saying grace before dinner. 
We prefer Mr. Webster’s children to his second childhoods. 

Mr. Luard’s Nearing Home (144), is one of the best painted scenes the 
war has originated. There is hardly any living artist who can show us 
such quiet chivalrous gentlemen as Mr. Luard. The scene is the deck 
of a homeward-bound vessel, in which the chief passenger is an officer of 
distinction,—still, languid, and listless, with Indian wounds. He is lying 
on a matiress on deck, in sun-hat and shooting-jacket, for the day is bright 
and clear ; and a sailor-boy, touching his cap, announces the welcome 
news of land in sight. The officer’s wife, with care and watching, bends 
towards him to see what quickening of the heart-beats the news will 
cause, or rather, perhaps, so aaxious to watch each flush of colour or 
each growing paleness, as to hardly herself care for the news—glad 
though it be. An English land-bird settles on the deck to confirm the 
news, and on this the soldier’s languid eyes seem to rest. Over the 
bulwarks lean some invalid private soldiers, who are straining their eyes 
to catch sight of the white cliffs ; one with his bandaged foot hurries to 
join them. The worst figure in the picture is the sailor-boy, who is a 
little stiffened, and has a hard, set face ; but the officer himself is quite a 
Regent Street Bayard,—he looks so gravely resolved on honour, till he 
dies : such a quiet, chivalrous resolve pervades his features. This is the 
best picture the Indian war has produced. Mr. Luard’s picture The Girl 
1 Left Behind Me (242) is not unworthy of the artist, and is instinct with 
the same clear-headed gentlemanly poetry, though rather unfinished and 
not so well painted. The picture shows us two sisters listening to the 
march of a regiment out of the town,—the red-coats being reflected in the 
glass. The eldest sister is thoroughly ladylike, in her fawn-colour dress, 
striped broad with violet ; and to judge by her profile, she must be the 
belle of the town. Mr. Luard’s touch and handling will improve by in- 
cessant work : his conception of modern life scarcely needs amendment. 

Mr. J. N. Paton’s Bluidy Tryste (29) is a wonderful painting of a grassy 
cleft among hills, with figures introduced, which become secondaries. 
There is a lover in blue and red velvet, flat on his back, and the unluck y 
lady who has stabbed him in mistaken ge staggering to the ban 
in a half-swoon of repentance and remorse. The water is a little too 
tabbied and too much like watered satin,—but the flowers and weeds are 
given with poetic truth and tenderness. See how the bright green tipe 
of the palm-spreading fern-leaves curl and curvg—how the little german- 
der nod refoil leaves spread and recede—how the green padded tree- 
stumps are hung with faded grass, dry and yellow as dead men’s hair. 

e are rather holes in the picture. This is a greenhouse, we 
feel inclined to say,—so sweep away the dead gardener. Mr. Patton is 
detérmined to shock us this year ; not content with a murdered man, he 

ves us his Jn Memoriam (471),—the ladies of Lucknow, pale and pray- 

, a child asleep, &c., kneeling, as the ogre-like Sepoys rush down the 
steps. We think this picture cruel and in woful bad taste. It should 
never have been hung. 

Mr. Stanfield this year comes out in full picturesque force, driving his 
waves before us in green and rolling flocks, foam-maned, like a second 
Neptune. About 1D pictares, free, frank and careless as they are, never 
finished beyond a certain pleasant limit, never intensified to passion, or 
earried to the ble point of perfection, there are “po obey, air, 
blue aky, and good rolling whirls of stormy grey. Old (18) is 
just a pier-head, the foreground properly speckled with red, and the sky 
@ grey breaking one, promising change of weather and rough hours. A 
better picture is The Fortress of Savona (141), The scene is just such a 
one as Mr. Stanfield, who rejoices in seaward looking mountains, revels 
in. A vessel in distress is wallowing about to the left in a dark trough 
of sea, the sky conveniently cl ina sort of white circle to allow 
her masts to cut dark ost it—but all beyond brewing black and 
dangerous. That lee shore, with the buttress slopes green and brown, 
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very 
making (497), comes not a whit 
Mr. D. Roberts, though not much more finished than usual, looks so ; 
for his pictures have a rich epical tone, a grand comprehensiveness about 
them, which is expansive and satisfying, after the pedantic niggling of 
some of our mere geometric architectural painters, who, from want of 
grasp, are unable to convey any sense of space or massivenéss, The Ba- 
silica of San Lorenzo (159), with its broad blue span of arch, and its ultra- 
marine and vermilion saints, is su to vault the remains of St. 
Lawrence and St. Stephen. How pleasantly that baff colour Mr. Ro- 
berts indulges in catching the transverse light that intersects the dome 
of the acchino—how solid and grand are the dappled pillars of 
pavonazzetto marble—how intricate the strong bays and windings of the 
roof—how wonderfully implied are the details of the galleries, with their 
capitals and entablatures! Loftie 
San Giovanni 


and the hi cliff -ed is 
snow: a eee ugly one, meyeraiecrben ate Sn | 


rand grander still is the High Adar of 

i e Paolo, at Venice (14), where Bellini is buried, with its side 

tombs where the saints lie snug tucked up on their carved shelves. How 
leasant and full of colour is the piuk crimson of the altar carpet—of the 
pee nl the red trapped priests—of the listening worship- 

pers! How beautifully the blue of the windows palet as it mounte. 

He nd, the majesty and poetry of architecture ; ¢a ira, the majesty of 

t) 

We do not much care for Mr. Creswick this year. There.is a tame 
equality and a monotonous tone, which implies debility and want of pas- 
sion and fire, about his large picture (probably not from nature) of A 
Mountain Torrent at Daybreak (571). To the left of the smash of waters is 
a ot bulwark of tame cliff with a stag on the top, and to the right a 
ruined castle of the Needpath School. In front, like a gate across the 
waters, which do not look wet or real, lie some broken fir-trees, almost 
as long as in nature, but not vigorous,—no lichened bark, no peel or 
split about them. We like better the Ford across an English River (67) 
with Mr. S. Cooper’s Cows, not quite right about the legs, and a reali 
church and village mill. 

The Mesers. Linnells—quite a society—are rich and dark and strong 
this year. First, Mr. J. Linnell’s Shepherds (502) ; but better still Mr. 
J.T. Linnell’s Wheat Field (458), rolling yellow sea of corn, a little 
heavy, dark with shadows here and there, and in the distance a low hill, 
sun crowned. The trees are rather conventionally treated, every leat 
looks of the same ahape and colour. There isa want of study and va: 
riety about this artist’s painting. Then comes Mr. W. Linnel with his 
Hill Country (476), and Flowers (816), by Mr. J. Linnell, jun. But much 
better than these fresh, rather coarse, mannered landscapes do we like 
Mr. Hulme’s works ; he, with Messrs. Fenn, H. Moore, Oakes, Brett and 
Holliday, stand this year very high. 

The lady artists are getting now a powerful body. First comes 
Mrs. Ward—powerful both in tone and subject. The best picture she has 
yet painted is Howard's Farewell to England (360), The philanthropist is 
parting with his cottage-tenants at Cardington. He is seated at 
a cottage-door ; his cane hangs at his chair. It is a father 
ing with his children. The frank kindliness of his face is well 
painted, and so is the awe and respect of the child the buxom mother. 
The groom with the saddled horses at the inn-door tells the story of de- 
parture excellently—and the closing scene of a good man’s life is beau- 
tifully hinted in the evening sun going down in a golden haze beyond 
the ola church tower and ancestral trees of Cardington. There is no 
weak over-refinement in this picture ; but it has that healthy interest 
which will appeal to the religious and unsophisticated mind. Miss R. 
Solomon’s Behind the Curtain (1094) is a clever thought, wrought out in 
cold and unripe colours. The story is a Belphegor, in a clown’s dress, 
who stops a moment behind the show curtain to fondle his child lamed 
by some stage accident. Another actor ties on his beard at the window, 
and the mother (a queen) watches the sick boy with intense anxiety. A 
jester’s sorrow is always touching.—Miss Mutrie is becoming quite the 
Rosa Bonheur of azaleas.. We hope soon to hail her the queen of land- 
scape. Her flowers get more fleshy and glossy and scented every 
May. They compose better, they get rounder, they glow and brighten 
deeper and richer. The deep purples of her Orchids (288) are admirable ; 
her foxgloves are a little pale and heavy in colour her thistle-down has 
not quite that mellowness towards the centre that the real feather-bed 
down generally has; but as for the broken snapped grass and the dry 
threads of bent, it is fairy’s work. 

Se eee 
THE PROS AND CONS OF BARREL-ORGANISM. 


On the 29th of April, an amusing debate took place in the House of 
Lords on the second reading of a Bill for the suppression of street- 
music. The manner of treating the subject is rather flippant for the 
heavy department of our Parliamentary intelligence, but the discussion 
is too lively to be lost. Here it is then, introduced in a sort of neutral 


ground. 

The Marquis of WestmEATH moved the second reading of this Bill. 
Their lordships were aware that the street musicians of London were 
chiefly foreigners. He admitted that hospitality was due to those per- 
sons, but denied that the peace and tranquillity of the metropolis shonld be 
sacrificed to their convenience and profit. It had been said that his Bill 
would have the effect of putting down German bands ; that was,a mistake} 
A man could not go on blowing a wind instrument for ever, but a barrel 
organ never tired. [A laugh.] It was a nuisance which never ceased ; 
it was an object of universal detestation ; and his Bill had no other pur- 
pose than its suppression. He should not refuse to make any alteration 
in the terms of his Bill, but he was anxious that the law should be so 
amended as to prevent the continuance of these nuisances to the extent 
to which they at present prevailed. He would, indeed, consent to ex- 
clude bands from the operation of the Bill if it was desired, although, in 
his opinion, they were quite as bad as organs. The noble marquis con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill should be read a second time. 

The Earl of Witton did not think that barrel organs were any greater 
nuisance than Punch, For his own part, he thought that their music af- 
forded an agreeable relief from the monotonous sound produced by the 
wheels of carts and carriages. He should therefore oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Lord Lynpuurst said that when he came down to the House his noble 
friend asked him if he would support the second reading of this Bill, and 
he consented to do so, on condition that it should be entirely new mo- 
delled and altered in Committee, His noble friend in everything he un- 
dertook was over zealous ; on almost every occasion he exhibited too 
much warmth. [Hear, hear, and a laugh.] In endeavouring to get rid 
of this nuisance, would not this Bill, if carried, produce another of a much 
graver character? The Metropolitan Police Bill extended to 15 miles 
from Charing-cross, a circle 30 miles in diameter. So that if any person 
played a singular tune or a single note upon a flute in a public road, at 
a distance of 10 or 15 miles from London, he would be an idle and disor- 
derly person [a laugh], and was to be immediately dragged before a ma- 
gistrate, and committed to prison for a month with hard labour. [Re- 
newed laughter.] That was the main provision of his noble friend’s 
Bill. Was it possible that such a measure could pass their lordships’ 
House? They might read it a second time [No, no], but they must en- 
tirely alter it and new model it in Committee. He had .a very musical 
friend who lived in one of those holes called chambers in Old-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn. This gentleman worked hard night and morning at the 
study of his profession, and he could conceive his looking out of the win 
dow early some ~ morning, seeing the sun shining upon the chimney 
pots—for it never shone anywhere else—and being tempted to take a 
walk into the country. He might put his flute in his pocket, and walk 
off perhaps to Hampstead-heath, perhaps to Hornsey-lane, or perhaps to 
Richmond-hill, and gy tar down begin to blow upon his flute—which 
he did most beautifully. People would be attracted round him im con- 
siderable numbers, but after he had played for s quarter of an hour or 20 
minutes a man in 4 blue coat, having a letter A and a number marked 
on the collar, would come up, and, presenting a piece of parchment or 
paper, say, “Read this!” ‘What does it mean?” “Oh! the magis- 
trate is sitting at the King’s Arms, and requires your attendance.” “ My 
attendance! For what?” “ Why, Sir, you are an idle and disorderly per- 
son [a laugh]; you are idle yourself, and make other people idle by at- 
tracting them by your beautiful playing on the flute?” “ What does this 
mean?” “It’s under Westmeath’s Bill.” ‘“ Westmeath’s Bill; why, 
that must be an Irish Act.” [Renewed laughter.] “No! Lord West- 
meath’s Bill. You must come before the oe He is sitting 
to hear the case, and will commit you as an idle and disorderly per- 
son, and sentence you to one month’s imprisonment with hard labour.” 

More laughter 
c This was a ae Bill. He did now know whether his noble friend, 
who was one of the most straightforward persons he knew, objected to 
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therein. He bad no doubt tha 

were agreeable to the humble proprietors of homes in that 

He recollected very many years ago, when young, having a neighbour 
the disposed 


a 
Deroranoora were ogreable tod were it could only be because their | Globe. 


violin. He was at first to com- 
as an annoyance, but on a lit- 
he said to himself, “ Is it wise in me to object?’ Let me 

see whether I cannot stand it without distraction. If I can, what an ad- 
mirable discipline it will be to me in pursuing my mathematical studies. 
{ ter.] After a time he to hear “ nuisance” as it was 
it made no impression on him. [Hear.] Again, he knew astory 

of a woman who took a house near to a blacksmith’s —< On the day 
she heard the blacksmith’s hammer for the first time, 


- thought ita nuisance. She went to the landlord and sought to get rid| with 


t. “Oh, no, Ma’am,’’ said the man, “I can’t let you 
off ; try it fora week.” A week elapsed, and by that time she to 
hear the noise—it made no impression on 
wards she lived in the same house, without suffering any inconvenience 
from the c of the blacksmith’s hammer or the sound of his bellows. 
(Hear, hear,” and laughter.) He repeated, that it was impossible for 
their lordships to pass this Bill in its present shape. 
}- Karl Granvitye entirely agreed with every word that had fallen from 
learned lord. Only a very small proportion of the com- 
munity were gifted with such exquisite ears that they could endure none 
bat the most refined and costly music ; and he could not see why, for the 
rich and retin connoisseur, a whole neighbourhood of poor 
people sh of the innocent pleasure of listening to a bar- 
rel-or, (Hear, .] The allasion to foreigners in the preamble 
of the Bill seemed to pander to an unworthy prejudice ; and for his own 
| he infinitely preferred the performances of a German band to the 
oured musicians alone exempted from the operation of the measure— 


v 
viz., the eham base and falsetto singers, who trusted to the strength of! g 


their own lungs for their success, instead of having recourse to a much 
milder and more harmless instrument. [Laughter.] If any serious an- 
were created by itinerant musicians the existing police law pro- 

@ sufficient remedy for it. Moreover, these poor persons would not 

be found to play if people did not support them. And was it to be said 
the daughter of any noble lord, or any nurserymaid, gave a penny 

to a poor boy to play upon a Jew’s harp for them, the child should be 


: 


treated as acommon v: (Hear, — He hoped their lord- 
oe not assent even to the second ng of the Bill. (Hear, 


The Earl of Witton (as we understood) moved, as an amendment, that 
Bill be read a second time that day six months.—Viscount Dunean- 
sipported the amendment. He gave every credit to the noble mar- 
quis for his intentions, but his measure was a very harsh and mis- 
taken one. Many persons liked to hear street bands, and he could not 
see why they should not be gratified.—Lord CampBeLL was opposed to 
any “ organic” change. (Laughter.)—The Earl of Dersy was also of 
the same mind. (Renewed Ly age 
The Marquis of Westmzaru, in reply, said he did not pretend to be 
very expert at drawing Bills (a laugh), and was quite willing that the 
measure should undergo modification in committee. His sole object was 
to amend the existing Police Act, the wording of which, he maintained, 
was not sufficient to give the public the protection intended by its 
—The second reading was negatived without a division, and the 
Bill therefore lost. 
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Incentous Roppery.—We gave, a few days since, some particulars of 
an impudent robbery affected by a woman ef respectable ap) , who, 
ha’ first succeeded in inducing Messrs. Hunt and ell to send 

valuable articles of jewelry to a furnished house in Radnor-place, 
Hyde Park, for the pretended purpose of being submitted to a lady of 
title, adroitly herself of a portion of the property, and imme- 
diately left the house, having first locked the door of the ment in 
which the young man in charge of the jewelry remained. Information of 
the robbery was speedily given to the police ; and the case having been 
intrusted to the experienced hands of Inspector Whicher, of the detective 
force, that officer used the best means to track the thief, and happily 
with so much success that her apprehension has been effected within the 
last 48 hours, while sitting in a second-class carriage on the Great West- 
ern Railway, with the stolen jewelry upon her person. The thief proves 
to be a well-educated woman named Louise Moutot, who has lived in 
several English families in the capacity of travelling companion, and 
since 1854 up to September last euperintended the bus of a Parisian 
hotel. In September she returned to England, and has since conducted 
@ boarding-house at Dawlish, in Devonshire, whither it is supposed she 
was vate at the moment of her apprehension by Whicher. The cir- 
cumstances of this robbery are so remarkable, and they have hitherto 
boen so imperfectly detailed, that a brief narrative of the facts will prove 


interesting. 

Oa the 16th ult. a fashionably dressed woman, who gave the name of 
Miss Constance Brown, of St. nard’s-on-Sea, and who stated herself 
to be friend of Sir Jobn and Lady Campbell, who were about returning 
to England a continental tour, waited upon Mr. Nugent, a house- 

t, of Berkeley Street, Edgeware Road, uested permission to 

a furnished house, No. 14 Radnor-place, "which had been adver- 
tised to be let. The permission was granted, as a matter of course, and 
the house being approved by “ Miss Constance Brown,” she took 
session on the 10th ult., paying down £40 for the first month, and refer- 
respectabil <0 Messrs. Cox and Biddulpb,, of Charing- 

, in reply to Mr. Nugent’s inquiry, stated that “ Miss Constance 
” kept an account with them and was a Im- 
mediately on obtaining possession of the house soi-disant “ Miss 
aye pone a and engaged a page, whom she decked out 
smart livery. 

On the 20th ult. she drove to the shop of Mr. Ray, a jeweller, of Castle 
Street, Oxford Street, and making use of the name of Mre. Acton Tindal, 
of A , succeeded in obtaining possession of a ring and bracelet, 

er valued at £60. On the following afternoon Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell were favoured with a visit, and requested to send to Radnor 
Place, the same evening, a quantity of valuable jewelry suitable for a 


saminge wena, Ser the approval of Lady Campbell. On reaching 
i Bre at Oe aap on} on iting eromnd, cad nose VS 
-retura she told him that in his Lady Campbell had arrived, and 


1 


f 


being fatigued had to bed, desiring him at the same time to bring 
po tp FAs ich he wonld find ready in the kitchen. Upon car- 
J ou 


this instruction the was met at the bedroom door by 

e Kees bins, 2nd, with the art of a prac- 
tised ventriloquist, held an apparent conversation with an elderly lad 
inside the room, thus impressing the boy with the belief of souts foveh 
aharmente Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s as- 
Campbell was at home, he was 


if Lad 
shown page tay ee eo The page 


her; and for 10 years after-| pon 





pos- | nators, a 








Sunes 











in value to £2,500, he demurred to being ultimately 
induced by the manner of the lady, he intrusted her with a 
bracelet valued at £320, with which she left the room. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour, as she did not return, the assistant became 
and on trying the door of the apartment he found it locked 
against The shatters were also secured, and it was with great diffi- 
Feo Bee es succeeded in his escape from the house 
by the aid of the on duty in the 
ws tethey Seinen earn eenaay Hant and Roskell had 
sent a second assistant, remained outside the house while his fellow 
went in to submit the goods. This young man saw the page and “ Miss 
Brown” successively leave the house, but neither the one nor the other 
forced an entrance, upon being ly 
Shad be been Leseived by 


she formerly resided with Miss 
Brown in the capacity of travelling companion, and while in that situa- 
tion derived some knowledge of Sir John and Lady Campbell’s family.— 





More “ Drawtxc-Room ” Dresses.—Countess of Erne. A train of rich 
black moire antique, trimmed with black lace and tulle bouffantes ; the 
corsage made to , and ornamented with diamonds; a petti- 
coat of black tulle over glace silk, trimmed with tulle bouffantes, and 
rubans of black lace. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds.—Countess of 
Harrington. Dress of poult de soie, with flounces garnis de velours ; train 
of brocaded moire & colonnes trimmed with velvet to correspond, and 
looped from the shoulder. Head-dress, a l’imperatrice, feathers, rubies 
and diamond.—Countess of Antrim. Body and train of silver grey glace 
lined with white silk, richly trimmed with blonde bouillone, pearls and 
bouquets of pink rose-buds ; three skirts of tulle, trimmed with bouillons 
of tulle over pink satin ribbon, shaded with tunic of white, festooned 
wreaths of pink rosebuds and pearls, Head-dress, feathers, blonde 
lappets, and diamonds.—Countess Powis. Body and train of mauve moire 
antique, lined with white glace silk, richly trimmed with neeuds of rib- 
and blonde ; two skirts of mauve glace, embroidered with white, and 
trimmed with flounces of blonde. Head dress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and diamonds.—Countess of Bradford. A court costume com of a 
handsome chine moire antique train with amethyst stripes lined with 
rich white glace taffetas; a white rich satin petticoat covered with two 
guipare lace flounces, falling over bouillons of tulle, intermixed with 
ruches of ribbon to correspond with the train ; the body a la Sevigne, 
trimmed with rich guipure lace and draperies ; stomacher of amethyst 
and diamonds. Head-dress, very rich torsule of green velvet, with gold 
plalt, lappets and feathers ; a diadem of amethyst and handsome bril- 

rh: corte of Sandwich. Over a rich poult de soie —— three 
skirts of black tulle de Lyons, ornamented with rich raches of crape ar- 
cophane, garnie with steel, and fastened with bows of black gros de Na- 
ples ribbon : train and corsage of rich black poult de soie, with garniture 
a la vieille. Head-dress, plume, veil, and tiara of jet—Lady Geraldine 
Presentation dress of white poult de soie, armure covered with 
bouillons of tulle ; train of rich armure white to correspond, with double 
bouillons of tulle and rosette of ribbon. Head-dress, a la Felix, with 
feather and long tulle veil reaching to the feet.—Lady Louisa Crichton. 
A train of rich white glace silk trimmed with tulle bouillons, blonde 
lace, and bouquets of white frosted roses and jessamine ; the corsage to 
correspond ; petticoats of tulle illusion, trimmed with bouillons and 
bouquets of frosted roses and jessamine. Head-dress, feathers tulle lap- 
pets, and spray of frosted roses and jessamine, pearl ornaments. 


Sate or Sr Waris W. Wrnn’s Srop.—On Saturday, the 8th ult., 
the whole of Sir Watkin’s stud of horses were brought to the hammer at 
the bef ta me stables, by Messrs. Tattersall, of London ; and as Chester 
races only terminated on the previous day there was a numerous at- 
tendance of gentlemen connected with the sporting world as well as of 
‘roomed rs. The horses were sold singly, and are considered to 
have ised very fair prices, Four coach horses are sold for 338 gui- 
neas ; ten other general ride and drive horses were disposed of for 871 

ineas, inclusive of 120 guineas for a beautiful little grey pony which 
Lady Wynn had driven inaphaeton. The hunters were sold as follows: 
Crosby for 165 guineas ; Orlando, 135 ; Twemlows, 92 ; Touchstone, 70 ; 
Judy, 60 ; black mare for 60, and Young Nimrod for 53. Boxes contain- 
ing four horses realised 942 guineas, King Don being sold for 460 gui- 
neas, Turk for 250 guineas, Constantine for 175 guineas, and Moreila, 57 
guineas, In the seven-stall stable Cromaboo was knocked down for 300 

ineas ; brown gelding for 125 guineas ; Cymbeline, 115 guineas ; Bal- 
co 165 guineas; Capsule, 74 eas ; Kathleen, 77 guineas ; and Phoebe 
for 48 guineas. in the six-stall stable Cassio was sold for 620 gui 


Soyer in Paris. The capi 


delighted to hold converse with him on many and varied 
incidents of which he was an eye-witness.” " ” 


borough, who 
A.mack’s Revivep.—We are glad to announce that these 
tractive réunions will be revived the present season under 

est The success of the ball given in honour of the wed: 

Royal, in January last, was so complete that it has been 

this year on the following days ;— 

27 ; Thursday, Jane 17 ; and Thareday, June 24—The 

ladies have consen’ act as ladi, 

— archioness of ~ 


arran; to 
Thendey, 


3 Duchess of 
, the Marchioness of 
, Sefton, and teas 
Combermere, and Lady Aveland. Other names are expected to be added 
to the list.—The success of these balls, for so many years among the 
most agreeanle réunions ef the London season, will now depend entirely 
u - for whose especial behoof the meetings have been revived.— 
i ‘ost, 
A Caprrauist In Love.—In a Paris letter of late date we find the fol- 
lowing :—“ A curious and scandalous incident has served to lighten the 
rather sombre annals of the week. A charming little singer—one of 
our favourites—has long been pursued by the unwelcome at. 
tentions of a monster i who, accustomed to invest crazing 
in shares, had thought that the lady’s heart might be thus safely dig. 
of as well as other valeurs. The lady has a husband to whom she 
much attached ; indeed the ménage is considered a model for those of 
artists in general and doors in icular, and quoted as such in every 
talist, however, acting upon his principle of 
share, scrip, and consol, saw no reason why he should not endeavour to 
place some portion of his capital in the acquisition of some portion of 
the happiness hitherto enjoyed by the husband alone; so, taking cour- 
age, he wrote a most flattering letter to the lady, wherein he 
an en ment at the Italian Theatre in London, where he is all power- 
fal, besides a handsome settlement, if she would consent to accompany 
him in his approaching journey to England. The indignation of the 
honest little woman may be well imagined, and, forgetting what might 
be the serious nature of the consequences, she immediately presented the 
letter to her husband. The latter, who isa man of wit and sense, and 
one of our most clever feuilletonistes, instead of flying into a rage and talk- 
ing about daggers, pistols, and small swords, immediately sat down, and, 
invloeing the aforementioned letter to the delinquent’s wife, added a few 
lines of his own :— 
Madam,—Your husband has just sent the present inclosure to my wife. She is 
willing to accept the proposition therein mad 


—_—_—— 


ie, and will accompany Monsieur 
to London, on condition that we make it a partie carrée, and that you 
will accompany me upon the same terms. That is, s, being noth- 
ing but a poor feuilletonist, my conditions must be gratis, and this still leaves 
Seas Sr. ee ‘ou, of oem, will be the th te the 
sacrifice Of m ent, , ani am compensates engage- 
ment and settlement offered by poy husband to my wife. 
Of course the laughers are all on the side of our old favourite, and the 
initiated repair every night to the Opera to cheer loudly the honest lit- 
tle woman, who goes on singing with the same degree of ¢alm and at- 
tention to her réle as though nothing out of the common course of events 
had occurred to render her conspicuous.” 








A Frenca Apventorer 1x Uprer Inpia.—General Ventura, whose 
death we recently announced at Toulouse, emigrated to India in the 
year 1819, and entered the service of the Ameer of Cabul with the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. He shortly afterwards followed the example of Gen. 
Allard, who, after having successively offered his services to the Shah of 
Persia and the Ameer of Cabul, was attracted by the brilliant qualities 
of the Rajah of Lahore. Gen. Ventura became the aide-de-camp of Gen. 
Allard, and was by him appointed Brigadier-General. He organized the 
army of Runjeet Singh according to the European system, and gave the 
Rajah of Lahore a decided advantage over the Princes, his neighbours. 
Rupjeet Singh conquered the Panjaub, Mooltan, Cashmere, and Pesha- 
wur, and as long as he lived kept his neighbours in check. Gen. Ven- 
tura fought at Hochline, Welgounhait, on the frontiers of Hindostan, and 
on the frontiers of China. After the death of Runjeet Singh, in 1839, and 
that of Gen. Allard in 1840, Gen. Ventura remained in the service of 
Currack Singh, who succeeded his father. Heretired from the service in 
1851, and returned to France with « handsome fortune. He fixed his re- 
sidence at Lardenne, in the neighbourhood of Toulouse, where he lived in 
complete retirement. Unfortunately, be brought with him from India 
the symptoms of a diseased liver, and, notwithstanding the constant at- 
tendance of skilful physicians, he sank ander it. Among the Europeans 
who followed the fortunes of Runjeet Sing, other natives of the south of 
France particularly distinguished themselves. Gen. Allard, who had 
been aide-de-camp to Marshal Brune, was born at St. Tropez, in the Var ; 
the only survivor, Gen. Caillé, is a native of Carcassonne, but has fixed 
residence for the last eight years in the neighbourhood of Toulouse. Gen. 
Ventura had received presents from the Emperor of the French and from 
the principal Sovereigns of Europe. He has left several manuscripts of 
great interest. 

EpinsurGa IN Sprinc.—The Scottish capital is looking very well just 
now, that is, there is no mist to hide its many points of beauty, its gar- 
dens are fresh with the delicate colours of Spring, the winds are wafted 
gently through its open streets, and the inhabitants are putting off that 

ar 








Caster, 207 guineas ; bay gelding (six years old), 200 guineas ; Pongo, 
200 guineas ; Judge, 165 guineas ; and Dunshanglin for 80 guineas. The 
total amount realised by the sale was 5,162 guineas. King Don and Cas- 
sio were bought by Mr. Anderson, the well-known metropolitan horse 
dealer. 

Tue Ustversiries or ABERDEEN.—The anomaly of the existence of 
two Universities in a Scotch provincial town has long been matter of 
comment and ey A in official circles. Her Majesty was pleased to ap- 
point a commission to inquire into the state of the two Universities of 
Aberdeen, with a view to their union, and their report (a formidable and 
closely-printed blue-book of nearly 200 pages) has been issued from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery: office. The two Universities, as separate establish- 
ments, are declared to be wofully inefficient, and as long as they remain 
separate there is no p t of their many and grievous deficiencies 
being made up from their own resources. Yet, although union would 
be strength, a miserable pettifogging spirit of jealousy subsists between 
the colleges, which, besides creating painful jurrings and heart-burnings, 
“ seems also, in various ways, productive of practical evil.” The Com- 
missioners propose to put an end to this very unsatisfactory state of 
things, and they recommend that the colleges of Aberdeen should be 
brought under one University, to be called “ the University of Aberdeen,” 
to have rank from the period of the erection of the elder foundation— 
viz., from the year 1494; that each college should continue to mana, 
its own funds, and to conduct its own discipline,—and that there should 
be Various arrangements made —— the Faculties, now so defective. 
The government of the University would be vested in a body called the 
“ Rectorial Court,” to consist of the Rector, the Dean of Faculties, the 
Sub-Rector, the four Assessors of the Rector, the Principal of each col- 
lege, five fessors of each college, to be chosen annually by the se- 
six other members, to be annually chosen in Convocation. 
There would. also be a Council or Convocation, as a court of appeal 
from the Rectorial Court. 


Una Priva Donna Supersa.—A new prima donna has been engaged 
by the director of the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. Some 
idea may be formed of her position and im , when we mention 
the fact that, by one of the clauses of her agreement, the instrument is 
to be void if she should marry a sovereign prince during the term of her 
articles !—Constitution. » 

A Vereray.—The following interesting and remarkable statement 
has been communicated in the Dublin ing Post by a gentleman who 
vouches for the perfect accuracy of the facts. Mr. J. Nolan, whose death 
is here recorded, was a metnber of a highly respectable family in the 
county of Carlow :—“ On the 24th instant, at his residence, Knockin- 
drane, county Carlow, Mr. Jaines Nolan departed this life, having reached 
the age of 115 years and nine months. He was born in 1742—thus he 
has lived in the reigns of five sovereigns of Eogland. His father, whom 
he well cumuthensl, tial over 100 years ago, at the age of 86, having 
been born in the reign of Charles II., and having lived through the — 
of eight monarchs of Eogland. Thus do we see two generations in 
land extending back nearly as far as the time of Cromwell. ‘The late 
Mr. Nolan had all his faculties preserved to him to his death. His sight 
was all but perfect—his rand was only defective. He wasa good 
Catholic, and an ardent lover of his country. Of sober, quiet habits, he 
cared little for the things of this world ; for whilst his brothers’ families 
have spread into every county in Leinster, he has remained on 
he was left by his father 100 years ago, May he rest in peace.” 

The Carlow Post saye— In person.l appearance the late Mr. Nolan 
was most commanding, iy be bi /featares, and fully six 








. | Mr. John S' 


bative look against the bitter East which in Winter and Spring 

is the normal aspect of their faces. The too short session of the Univer- 
sity has been closed, and the law courts are also in abeyance ; but there 
is no want of life in the city on a fine day, and of an afternoon the pave- 
ment of matchless Princes’ Street is agreeably full. On one of these 
pleasant afternoons, when the air is clear and the sky bright, no city 
can show such a scene as that valley which was once covered by the wa- 
ters of the North Loch. Princes’ Street is in itself a poor specimen of 
domestic architecture, although the Insurance office now approachi 
completion beside the New Club is worthy of a place on the grand can: 
of Venice ; but what architecture can ever rival that black mass of Castle 
Rock, the wall of Salisbury Crags, the massive Arthur’s Seat? Another 
point in the glories of Princes’ Street, the Calton Hill, architecture or 
something in its name has gone far to deform, but it has made amends 
by the Scott Monument, the Art Institutions, and, above all, by the pic- 
tureeque pile of the High Street. The lofty land beside the Free Church 
College, burned down last Summer, still stands in all the gauntness of 
desolation, but the premises are about to be rebuilt. The Priaces’ Street 
Gardens are very pleasant at present—vegetation as ~ undimmed by 
smoke, which, by the way, I saw the other day issuing in murky volumes 
from the celebrated smoke-consuming chimney in Messrs. Chambers’ ex- 
tensive premises. Improvements on Holyrood are still in progress. A 
large addition has been made to the garden.—Corresp. Dumfries Courier. 

Tae Cuase or THE Ostricu.—This amusement is held in high esti- 
mation, and is only followed by the Arab aristocrat, who makes a long 
and expensive preparation for its enjoyment. For some weeks before 
the time appointed for the — the Arab feeds and trains his horses 
with especial care ; and, unless their wind and condition are perfect, 
they stand no chance with the ostrich, he runs them out of sight. This 
is exactly what is done in our own country by good kennel management: 
the fox is overmatched by the condition of the hound. There is a curious 
point of similarity between the English sportsman and the aristocrat of 
the Sabara ; he rides his second horse in the chase of the ostrich as the 
other does in that of the fox. But, if ee , he of the desert has the 
advantage ; he pusts his relay with such a thorough knowledge of the 
running of his game, that he rarely misses his mount ; whereas the Mel- 
tonian makes a bad cast frequently, and as ar he finds his 
horse already half-beaten by the bad management of his 
the ostrich is blown in the chase, the rider strikes him a tap on his 
featherless head, and at once deprives him of life, a small stick being his 
sole weapon. A kous-koussou, surmounted by cutlets taken from 
breast of the ostrich, is the royal dish of the desert ; while the steal 
from the boiled fat im an unctuous taste and gamy flavour to the 
whole. The Arab of the desert exchanges ostrich feathers for corn grow 
by the Arabs of the Tell ; thus their value to the former is incalculable, 
and were it not for the kous-koussou, they might follow the plan of the 
Lincolashire fen-men with very justifiable abvenings, that is, pluck the 
birds alive and turn them out for another crop. visitor, anxious 
witness the chase of the ostrich, in order to obtain accommodation and 
approximation to the hunting-ground, should go to T t, the 
of thirty-five vill in the Oasis of Oued-Rir, — leagues 
Biskra ; or to at, a town of four thousand inhabitants, south-west 
of Biskra ; or to Gardaia, a town of the Beni-Mzab, easily 
from Algiers, all within the Algerian Sahara, and consequently undet 
the government and protection of France.— Davies’ Algeria. 


Restoration or SHAKSPEARE’s House at Srratrorp-on-Avon.—Th¢ 
Birthplace Committee are disposing of the munificent gift of £2,500 from 
in with the proposed isolation snd rene” 
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vation of the house in which the immortal poet first saw the 
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w features which, for safety’s sake, may a basis of greater security, with the same features of and perpetuity 
Ud moder vie | tree bert Reread a oa TT 
Tied to arround fund It with a bedge of yew. The comitiee lao contem. | "sx atOre,com aN, and bare ven ul nemporsiea ty 
lying ot a garden in a style coeval with the house, and are now It combines tbe greatoat atti and experience withthe most perfect Avision of labor 
fie in front of it a handsome and appropriate pavement. It mre the pom selection from the sostariol neve} in use. 
NPARDONABLE IxsuLt.— On Saturday last, nearly opposite the Guards’ | gen oe the baaineas oa « permanent foo ae ee, of aay parviuar frm etic 
cm and ‘about the hour Aaa plaype are oe gonerelty ak thickest, two Swells, | ie nee eee eae ecto aud New Ocieas "Oe ene. Becton, Men- 
get nen ara g swellishness, balloons round their This following are the names of pointed under the act, viz :— 


ered eee Grant, of the A B C. Division, 
eat Gt gue ato | the middle of the road,” as, according to the Po- 


(so said that legal authority) “ No’ Peg-tops were allowed on SAMUEL E i. CARPENTER. 
'— Punch. ——- 


the pavement.” —. 


Tus ParronaGe or THE INDIAN GoVERNMENT.—According to @ par- 
return just printed by order of the House of Ocmmanms, show- 
ing the number of appointments made = Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control respective during the last eight years, it appears that 
in 1851-52, 52 writerships were placed at the disposal of the 
directors, and four were filled by ar beta  Soeasel ia pas ay “ee 
The ery of 208 ———- were filled up by the Court of irec- 
tors, and 16 by the Board of Control. In 1852-53 the Court of Directors 
ra mage of 52 writerships, 182 cadetships, and 26 appointments in the 
navy ; while the President of the India Board disposed of 4 
writerships, it antes and two appointments in the Indian 
navy. In 1853-54 the Court of Directors disposed of 26 writer- 
ships and 300 cadetships, and the President of the India Board appointed 
2 writers and 30 cadets. In 1854-55 the Court of Directors disposed of no 
writerships, 240 cadetships, and 20 a a pe in the Indian navy ; 
and the Indian Board appointed 24 cadets and 2 gentlemen to the Indian 
navy. In 1855-56 the Court ot Directors appointed 220 cadets and 20 
gentlemen to the Indian navy, while the Board of Control appointed 22 
cadets and 2 gentlemen to the same service. Jn 1856-57 the Court of Di- 
rectors appointed 540 cadets and 20 gentlemen to the navy, and the Board 
of Control appointed 54 cadets and 2 gentlemen to the navy. In 1857- 
58 the Court of Directors appointed 360 cadets and 40 gentlemen to the 
Indian navy, and the Board of Control appointed 36 cadets and 4 gen- 
tlemen to e same service. The return states that no writerships were 
given for epecial services during the six years included in the return. 
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PROBLEM No. 491, sy S. Loyp. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
So.vrion To Prosiem No. 490. 
Mo Kt, ch. ry 
tok 5, S' | mg 
3. P te B 4, checkmate. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—It affords us much pleasure to announce that Mr. Paul 
Morphy is on his way to England, to com A with the foremost European Play- 
ers yy the approaching Chess festival at Manchester. We firmly believe that he 

be successful pom Ae all the Chess Champions, to whom he may be opposed. 





Tas Man anp THe Houvr!—A Rarip RevowvTion.—It required an Alex- 
ander to cleave the Gordion knot ; an (2dipus to read the Sphynxian riddle ; a 
Columbus to discover a new hemisphere. All history proves that the impossi- 

bilities of another. Thus, up to the year 
1836, it was laid down as a an of doe that no ae medicine could ever be 
a specific for all the varieties of internal disease. About that time, the now fa- 
mous Professor Holloway introduced his Pills and Ointment. The epoch when 
the world was to be disabused of a false impression was at hand. The man and 
the hour that pee eseeene sar eae succeeding ages had arrived. 
The common origin o was discovered, and two Temenien capable of 
reaching and subduing all its internal and external manifestations were in- 
vented. They have fulfilled the promises of the inventor. They have triumphed 
over the leagued hosts of prejudice and error, over sordid interest, over the pre- 
conceived opinions of all classes, in all countries. this country, from the cen- 
tre of the Union to its remotest border, their reputation has increased with a 
swiftness that is perfectly astounding. They are the great domestic remedies 
of 5 RE conditions, in every latitude within the limits of the Republic. 
distinguished physician and Fey ee gu is himself astonished at 
in this pot a ay for he did not know how little the present age 
mere dogmas and conventionalisms when they stand in juxta position | to 
With palpable, notorious, incontestible facts. 
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Valuable Salt Works and Landed , in the Island of Inagua, 
THE PROPERTY OF THE INAGUA SALT POND Co., VIZ. : 


NS 1.—An allotment of Sixty Acres of Salina and Pond, in the Salt Pond near Mathew 
Town, held under lease from tne Crown, fer twenty-one years from the first day of Au 
1850, at a rental of £115 15s. per annum, with fh ph am od of renewal “ad the lease for 
expiration of the said of Sgn: Boe y 
Whole of this allotment is inclosed. and lai } out in 
&c., and it possesses ev. 
Doration, inclusive of four owerful Wind-mil! 


a 


the Reservoi 
for the production setton of Ben Salt hy Solar eva: | Pemo 


¥o.2—An allotmen ty A ral orrainng watt the said Salt Pond, held 
wenty Acres in the It i 
a Ee pop tol a 
it y 
wena caleing ou ‘ans, e powerful 


above i 
water. Itisat resent under-let for & riod of fi ft the 16th 
sider, at afenal of £100 pet % ee 


annum. 
3—A commodious Salt Store, oo fe feet talaga feet, and 15 feet height, covered wi 


# 


roof, and sos about one hundred and thirt; os 
bushels of Itis erected on held in fee, near the margin of the Salt Pond, contigu- 
to No, Lallotment and bas 8 een to it's sirip of land, on width : extend- 
ihatrefrom to the about nine fur! on which 1 a : Railroad a bes been laid 
termina ing at a convenient Shed aod for ae Shigpis iz yarperes, On e Rail-road 
are twelve each capable of carrying three it, drawn oy r4 Horse or 

No. 4.—Two Town Lots in Mathew Town, Inaqua, numbered “one” and “ two” in the o! 
ial Plan of the said Township, | inclosed as one any racing an area of on be nation 
on feet, Gregory Street, by two a a feet 1 in depth, There 
ad wien extensive valuable Bu Bu uildings,” and provements, consisting of 
West pretung boese, sixty feet vy twenty eight feet. with a pamen hy East and 
Btabling ay & Stone Ki! , Servants’ Water zak, lso extensive 
Krparpant stint Frente isan cleave Wale a iidings of Ie fet is 


aU 


Lot in front, extending on 


8 Rail-wa: y-built Wharf. 
fA Tom Lat numbered ahh the ‘shia! pl i plan of a ihe sd Townehip, adjoining the 
Hed in ne nding 200 feet in depth. It is a 





z 
° 
~ 


ise 
; 


Town Lots, fronting o on ey Street, and numbered on the sai 1 
‘an ‘These present inclosed as one ne Lat, osctpying’ an a of 


On No. 24, there is ® Stone Building, intended 


feat 
BE 


r. sometimes used 
A ‘own Lot, numbered “22” in the said official pl fronti: v 

Dy is tea? uyfet in depth. There is upon ita frame B ding, with sgled ‘rook 60 fect | 8 
No. &—a Pogey & Barrack for 

te pe Front or Water Lot in w Trown, adjoining the present Prison Lot, fronting 
No. Street 95 feet, and ext extending thence to the Sea. 

frame Suburban Lots of Five ‘ares each, on one of which there ere five small 
The Cottages for Labourers. 

ste Ft ate ea 


Wortsens dared sad Save boon a — atially constructed 

= as se seerramae 
ae i Salt busing, and are sto ck St a 

tot daponc ng mPlements, is offered rae a od Sooper case 


a 


for i it 7 be 
of ons. 
SSE ene a by Moca tetany mkt ne a 
At Toagua, toJOR 


G. MEADOWS, Presid . 
Tn Nassau, to WILLIAM got Chatrn Pena of the Beira 


‘ACON, 63° South of Directors. 





Brandies, bein the 
Will be sold at L. Mf. Hofman & Co." ARkt Te Gawteaes Sete tots 


ware, on Tuesday, June a 


Edward Prrp, Mey intend to restore the 
ting ore pombe a Lyle rer ge sper og ran 


Court of 


=I 


REEMAN RAWDON, 48 Merch’s Exch. EDWARD J. Daxronta. 
TRACY e N. J. DORSEY B 
NATHANIEL JOCRLYN. 
WILLIAM H. WHITING. 


ELEY L DANFORTH. 
Entil are I of the business, orders may be ad- 
ye ve firm, ee hereafter 
x 


A 4 
respective of which, representing this Company, ford. 
he adv» sibilities and saf 
bai Sette haa? ae oat sence eoad tee | 
fore. 








“44 
Rawpvoy, Wricut, Hatce & Boson’ X . York, Oy eat, Cincinnati & N. Orleans, and with 
Tsao ¢ Cay, the New England Bank Note Company, and 

'HEWS, treal. 


GerouGe Marr Mon‘ 
Torray, C. &Co., New ret. Toiteselehle. Cincinnati and Boston. 
Baxvo Pergrss & Co., (late Danfort owes & Co.), N. Y., Phila., Cincinnati, & Bos. 


jJakD, Coustann & Co., New York pad Philade! phia. 
— Draper, Weise & Co., New Y 

ex, Wetsn & Co., Philadelphia, Show York, —e and Boston, 
ELDstoop, Hay & WaitinG, New York and 
Joun E. Gavit, Albany. 
New York, May Ist, 1 





CARPETS. 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
327 CANAL STREET, AND $1 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
duced Prices, viz : 





VELVET CARPRTS, from..............--- $1 25 to $1 6234 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, >: Mt lw” * 
BRUSSELS............ 10 to 1% “ 
THREE-PLY CARPETS, 1Wto 14 
INGRALN, ALI. WOOL, to 80 “ 


ON AND Bo 3m * 


Oil Cloths, Venetians, ity Druggets, Table and 4 Piapo Covers, Mattin; ings Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail Ha Ne ay will = sold for OC 


ATT, 
273 Canal St., and 31 Thery St, 150 feet teat of "Broadway, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for selling AusvRN Power Looms and Avsurgw Prison made Three-Ply, 
Ingrain and Venetian Carpets. 
N.B.—Carpets for Churches made to order. 


JOHN HECKER’'S PATENT MACHINE a 
mt BY THE POUND (AT 244 CENTS) AND NOT BY THE LOA 
he. —aoonanee having now completed the erection of extensive Eeksinst, which the 
a short time since reagered necessary, is now prepared to enc B the + 
te wih his Pa Patent | ae Bread to the extent of two hun and fifty barrels of flour, or 


of bread daily. 
Tbe demand for this Bread has hiiherto kept constantly in advance of the fe capest but with 
the increased facilities for manufacturing this wili no longer be or clean 








U; t ‘act 
cit; les bt at eee 
F y, i> wan se a ie P pod py TS 


Grand tp Saonre Pianos 
= for uri and volume of tone are 

for medium-sized rooms 
wate eens. resent the firm in New York, and give his personal aitention 
w@ Allorders for TUNING ani REPAIRING wiil be promptly atiended to. 


CATARRH! 
Ten ee ee to guide ana 





to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
nantes to'teale now eaaleal Ut UPRIGHE ia 
instruments of their 








direct the succesful practice of it. 

Lay oad will prove emery io the removal 

been most ly overlooked and 

ve mhe writer has ae devoved himself to the 

disease aie spaniel ‘or several years—has advanced 

bis pashology, wi which oem — new tang Toeonifovertib ~ watienl tthe 
based remedies for t cure 0 

of this malady, and wh and which has has proved to be uniform in almost every 

Applicants by letter must descri! 


be orden their case and tome, 1 
for consultation and Med.—Oflice, No. Rs Bond rtd New York. = SODaLE Me : 
TIFFANY & CO, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, — CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 





Bran: Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressi: : 
Fans, 0) Gee -Glasses, and rey yoo | of tite Goods, " ns Cones, de. 5 Bib 
‘Attention is particularly called to 
Bilver "Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as as oy design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but query article we e is guaranteed equal to Eng! sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be: Sree by aa of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 


no iegal restriction to r 
We are the Bole Agents in New York, for the sale ef 
Charles Frodsham’s on 
which are acknowledged to be captor to all others as pocket -piecer. 
Every article is marked in plain res, at the lowest —_ tors whieh it will be seld. 
A visit to our establishment incurs oe O obligation to 
TPP: weane i 7") co., 


560 Broadway, New York. 


MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, 
William Buch 





BY 

, Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 

ESPROTPULLY os ag me to the.Ladies of New York and its victetty, that he has re- 


ceived, per rabia, a large Semeeunenk of PARIS MANTILL, 
‘ahe olerias S a slit cof oy various goods for sale : 
GUIPUR TILLAS, 








I 

PUSHER 

CAMBRIA“ ee 
CHANTILLY . 
PUSHER ** POINTS, 
PUSH) “| CENTRES 


x 
BLACK SILK A CIRCULARS. 





liness, whiteness, texture, form, sweetness, and decided cheapness, have om ughly 
—— and — established. 


depots and ohare, by addressing a line to the manufactory, No. 56 Rutgers 
sireet “will be yd suppl 
es near the city, anu Setutiite by railroads, are finding the use of this Bread greatly 
to thet interest. 
wance to dealers as heretofore, 15 ber cent. 
ta Famil, Rye, 23¢ cents per pound. 


, an 
= price of Wheat read will mink governed i by that of r family age 
rth 





me mt machinery, and all 
the f his unrivalled Bread, to tue inspection and scrutiny of 
the public, of au, due netice will be given. 


JOHN HECKER, No. 56 Rutgers Street. 
Retail Bread Depots, where also Cakes, Pies, &c., may be had in every variety :— 
No. 191 Canal Street, | No. 78 West Broadway. No. 161 Grand Street, 
No. 5u3 Pearl Street, No. 16 Laurens Street, No. 55 Roosevelt Street. 


Private families, by conti ee Orders to the office, as above, will be supplied through 
dealers in their neighbour! 


SOMETHING NEW !—REVOLUTION IN BEDS!! 


The Kiliptic Bed-Spring Company 
Have removed their office to the commodious store, 

NO. 378 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where, with increased fucilities, they will endeavour hereafter to meet the demand for 
Howe’s Unrivalled Elliptic Steel Spring Bed and Berth Bottoms. 
yg FACT THAT THIS INVENTION MUST SUPERSEDE EVERY OTHER DEVICE 

known, as a truly luxurious and economical bed. is no longer doubted. The rapidity of 
its introduction, and the immense sales effected wherever it is offered, are perfectly without 
4 paralle}, aud for the purpose of having it represented in every county, town, and village in 
the ceuntry, and in fact in EVERY HOUSEHOLD, and believing that a small indiv {dual profit will 
re.ult in the largest aggregate, we have decermined to retail the Spring hereafter, at our 
store, at the extreme iow price of 

Five Dollars per Set. 
The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are manufactured from the best English Steel, hen goeag ex- 
pressiy for the purpose, and will Last 4 LireTimg, while it is well known "that the Tron 
SPIRAL SPRINGS, in whatever form, are WORSE THAN USELESS after a short time. The “* ey 
tic” requires BUT ONE light matrers, thus saving at once more than its cost in bedding; is 
any d f bed: stead ; is taken apart or put ether in five minutes; is 
ug rat and ee for teammpertetion 


3 is perfectly noiseless ; affords no harbour tor vermin ; 
J sustain 200UIbs. weight without inj ary, and is anted the Best and 











Several h Real Thread Lace Scarfs, together with a great variety of Travelling 
Burnous of cloth eae oiher desirable materials. 

N. B—T! especial attention from pores and visitors, as only one price 
is asked, from whieh | a is no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as being 
what they are represen 

WILLIaM pty soe td MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





JUST RECEIVED PER STEAMER “ AFRICA.” 
RICH FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS 
Of the Newest Paris Styles, 
And now offered Cheaper than at any other House ; at 
THE BROADWAY MANTILLA STORE, NO. 479 BROADWAY, 
[SECOND DOOR BELOW WALLACK’S.)} 


Also a magnificent stock of ALL SILK and SILK AND LACE BAwETaAS, to which we 
cali the a‘tentien of those ladies who wish to combine Style aud Economy 


See the Revolving Figures In the Windows. 
AT RICHMOND'S, 
NO. 587 BROADWAY. 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 

Ww ILL be found a very fine stock of Embroideries, in Collars, Sleeves and Sets, purchased 

at the large auction —— = a Ry ack yi Mantillas, Points, new sagee, 
own importation. Mitts, worth $5, for $250. Ladies’ Dress Caps, Head-Dress: « 
and Illusion Goods, in our OWN 8 te eee Ca ABLE Styles. We would cali the stration 
of those —_— who — not seen the Tournure Skirt, ougeriee to all others for ite a 
fit and car RICHMOND, No. 587 Broad 











MOURNING GOODS! MOURNING GOODS !! 


NRIVALLED DISPLAY!!! §200,000—TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
worth of the most desirable goods ever or eben 


Ladies wishing to avoid the unp i will find no difficulty in supplying 
their wants at the extensive 
" al MOURNING HOUSE, No. 551 BROADWAY, 
t ompetition ‘ake notice | 
Sane peices j CkSON’ MOURNING STORE, No. 561 BROADWA 
Between Spring and > Streets. 








warri most L » as 
it By the pl it bed in ae 

‘amination of all kinds, it can be readily determined peter, in oo 4 oun 
BILITY. UNFAILING HLASTichiY COMFORT, NEATNESS, and ECUNO. ‘is in- 
vention has a Re ap sag? AT ANY P n the market. Those who foe do so, are eo E. re- 
ques Xamine ELLIP’ TIC. SPRINGS not only, but to include in their investigation 


the various WIRE, woouns, RUBBER, and other Springs to be found in the market. To facili- 
tate the inquiry, we gratuitously advertise the locati 


on of our competitors, namely :— 
a PATENT, ———_ AND woo, 277 CANAL STREET. 
GHT -ON SPIRAL WIR + oe ASSAU * 
Tee ERS 35 BOWERY. 
PIGUOT’S “ “ “ “ 


) a 2 CANAL “ 
- eabouts are any others, We will advertise them gratuitously on being advised of their 
wherea! owe 

Parties at a distance may order the ELLIPTIC SPRINGS, with the privilege of returning 
if not enh more than equal to their expectations ; or, if they have wei ents or friends 
in the city, it will be as well to order through them. = seis, any width required, by 
$5 50, including packing and shipping. Circulars of te: onlals sent to any address 01 
ceipt of stamp. Call at the principal office, or address =~ 
ELLIPTIC BED SPRING COMPANY, 


378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
a@> The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are for sale by dealers throughout the country. 





A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 
GODFREY’'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS, 
FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
HE OBJECT OF THIS CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE SURELOITY TO THE MOST VA- 
T luable and efficient omoty that has yet been introduced in the practice of Medicine, 


ny 
fe rpose of removing every unsightly appearance from the Skin, and preserving to it 
by the wrest riod of life ‘meari all the firmness an uth.—kxtensive ex i 


umors 

to the Sein the most delightful softness and delicate clearness ; in shor t, to 
Sraniee a Treastng complexion through life, nothing is required but the use of 

Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers, 
The Sweetest and really the Most Perfect Beautifier in Nature. 

This admirable preparation of Elder Flowers is very fragrant asa perfume. Elder Flow- 
ers have from the ee ages been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet most perfect beau- 
tifler st the Skin. Tan, Sun-burns, Freckles, Redness, &c., it will speedily and completely 


"“Children.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 
fant. 
“Shavi -—It is valuedle beyond anything, annihilating every Femple, 2 and all Rough- 
ng the Skin soft and firm, preparing it so compietely for the 
Lo 


ness, di 
Fami y tion. Godfrey’ 's Extract of Elder Flowers will be found t beyond all praise, 
and needs only a trial to be approved. 


CARY, HOWARD ry SANGER, New York. 
SCHIEF FLIN, Scone 4&0 
J. ¥- NOR ss & CV., _ ee and New York. 
F. wets: ? co., New York. 
And all other Wholesale a4 Retail Druggisis. 


THE HOPE MILLS, 
(ESTABLISHED 1832]. 
NO. Zl FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU., 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, ABD MUSTARD, 
Hore Mus Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa Shells, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, Ground Pi Phra te Pimento, Cassia, Cloves, Ginger, they 





J. G. Isnam.) (N. J. Busag. 








man 

marvellously low prices. Besides, hors for children, Boo 

and Gaiters for gentlemen, &c., of far eaperer’ enn than can be found elsewhere, Visit 
CANTRELL’S. 





EW MUSIC.—“ The Angels Told Me So.”—Just Published, 
N HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 333 Broadway. Music by H. A, Pon; ie yA 
the Rev. Sipwey Dyer. Price 25 cents. This is one of the m ost beautiful songs that has 





ice 
A ublished for along time. The very touc! whiel this song 
and trom ‘om, which it was written, is suflicient to —% it one of the most popular songs of ts the 








A'= ENGLISH PaMin¥ desire to offer Board and Pleasant A 
smail party of Genti where the comforts of a home may be enjoy 
all en egrovenese, is situated -y a quiet and pee 
very ag 











ured Jost the artuclen for ee eee reen fields and thi mone, eh Bpring, 10 in a 
kinds of 5: 





MOURNING SILKS! MOURNING SILKS!! 
VERY GREAT BARGAIN. ONE HUNDRED PIECES BLACK AND WHITE SILKE, 
very desirable, mo “ cents per sen 
uf course, every m want tte goods w ill call and see them. coke patios — 
w. FS RCKBON'S MOURNING STORE, No. 551 BROADW 
Between Spring and I * aa Streets. 
GROVER & wane Ss 
CELEBRATED FAMILY G MACHINES, 
18 Gummer St., Boston; 495 Rupadwa New York; 730 Chestnut 
, Philadelphia ; 58 t Fourth st., Cincinnati: 
sz ml... demonic now justly daimene tobe the best ae “ for Family Sewing, mak 


ing a new, strong, and elastic stitch, which WILL mor RIP, evea if every fourih stitch be cut, 
Circulars sent on application by letter. 








NO. 448 BROADWAY. 

A NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MACHINE, 
Called, on account of its uni " to every d ip of sewing for 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, ‘SHIRT- MAKERS, AND 8HOP WORK, 
generally, and the low price at which it is offered to the Public, 
The People’s Sewing Machine. 
Invented by J. W. . Burnham, remarkable for the simplicity of its construction, and excel- 
lence of its workmanship, Lt is easily managed, not tiavle to get out of order, requires but 
ba a ‘8 practice to learn to operate it, and makes no noise. 

needle treads Lary and uses Per kind of ry re i without zammoding. 

No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PLUMBING, 


PF 4esRacn FILTEBA, &c.—The undersigned having returned from Europe, where he 
been pepe ur of opereics in ee, with his business, with a view es- 
cially to note th in the asd poe amatics to piumb- 
tog, desires at this, time to — atienuon to some valuable rene ip water close’: 
and paten all cocks. provements can be ted to the closeis 
ulated to obviate all possibility of offensiveness of ur in an phe dak 
pk. ume contribute _ its wemamesion. They can be fitted u rod the chamber - ao invalid in 
8 except as an article of ordinary cabinet of furniture. 
They can also be cra ban =c penite buildings to work satisfactorily without the aid of ma- 
chinery. The She easermeer is prepared to execute plumbing work in country residences at 
the same rates as charged in the city ; allowances being le lor travelling expenses, 
can fit ap ng work in his —a mt in the “3 in such @ manner, and send it, aceem- 
panied wi enable less experi 
other ae J = Union to put o 1° work Chine eh 7 difealty. 
apparatus of dweliings not only vo different and parts of 
aiso to foreiga countries, having fited up an ex 
baths and clo.ets—a 6i, tribute to American skillin plumbing. He is happy to announce 
m fiiter, decidedly the best apparatus — tana for filtering 
water under pressure. This is Jennison’s ® patent, w which was improved und extensively intro- 
Mr. we. aS Gibson in 1847, ’48, '49, and 60, aod in connection with this 
and offers this valuable invention to the public, Petes ee ag 
uced "ALEX. MOoKENZLE, No. 341 Fourth Street, one deor from Broad wa: 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
KERS OF CONGRESS WAZER—-We vo are xetebiy toa informed 




















that mineral wa' under the name of ‘* 


States, where persons buying these icles ‘ink they are p' Oe U 
water be, wae a there are waters of all kinds, from Congress era, to cia 
water’; and the articles imposed in this the public 

entirely w often dangero' ing fect of CONGRESS Wa: he 
effect of 


8 bowels, 
‘artar, ustard, Soda, Salewrains, Rice, Flour, &c., Moc! nak African a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that 
hoy Le ‘olugens White, African and Uayenne Pepper, in original packag: ** | produced by saline cothartlos dlesatved in r—while Congress Water produces 
Y ‘Roasted ‘and G d tor G er griping or injurious effect in any case, however debili ent be, it being 
Mills and Factory, Jersey City. ws ie as Ww ral ascurative. The “I aes: as is well om is the spring, wibeb sures 
ty-three years 
name ith of affording the opportunity for swindlers to 
UMMER HAUNTS.—No Lady | can enjoy their country visit if they od. the spring Red eget Bmed 5 os re 
> a reputation obtal. 
oh a m4 at CANTRELL 3 Shoe Establishment, No, 813 roadway, aud select their gai pre <P streng' thus tehioles upon he pubis eae 


double, for on yh articles, and no or ay 
from their the: future refuse the genuine Congress WaTER, supposing the; 
siready tried ik. Via nots sublent guartatee of te genuineness that Wn in betes 
our momen, 6 


old bottles and boxes are erondiy peat it b counterioiters far 
theo with thelr valueless article and Kan Congress oF 


Water: bay only of those you can rely oe ya | Water 


the cork is branded, as is the cork of 


Coxguase Wa: 


bottle of genuine ¢ Congress Waren, vis: 
2 & W.”—if witho 


wt ene words itis Fallen, erous counter- 
ants eee need ers, Saratoga salts, 4c. 


jous—not en the virt the aia yobs ibe 

han but perneng oven ues common 7 rs 
day. a bat Ir a to fe GRESS W4TER artificially, we have the Eothority of the 
rated chemist, phrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘It is impossible to recombine the in- 
TABOS and MELD EOSS : of ‘superter make, and extremely low | gredients so as to make an ual quality, the of which wili be the same as the 
lees for cash 5 bargains. ianos and Melodeons to rent, and | natural water.” On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes es ; and by 
rent Riowed on = ey, wire sale = rane payment at the Piano Agency of ordering from for the amount ered, can have it safely for- 

ORACE WATERS, No. 833 Broadway. to any part of the world. e reiterate caution, to buy gen GRESS 
rsp only, of of the cork brand. 


CuARKE & Wi 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 18 Thames Brest, New York City. 














the city, and id post FFT NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, 
— fora Physician. per or — NORTHERN LIGH T, will close te Office on SATURDAY, ox 
52 St. Mark’s Place, June fth, 1858. 12th day of June, o'clock, A.M, ISAAC V. FOWLER, Posunaster. 














ote Spend term of years, UEAGRD THR ABOYE WHI, rom amore 







~ conducted on the pian, and connected with the in 
Vieseneve, where meals 
‘fy rook OF month, and jlawebte ton 


8. E. GARDNER, Proprietor. 








On Saturday, the 22nd Inst. 
PIPE™ Vetereigned to now provered to, mabe sevangements with PAMILIES FOR THE 


WM. B. COZZENS. 
West Potat, May 6th, 1858. 


1858. FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
[ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALLS.) 
ee ee ne Sone 
H® PROPRIETOR RESPECTFULLY INTIMATES TO i PATRONS TO CHECK 
ng the bape of * Cl Suspension Bridge,” and hand their cheeks to 
vee ee all Trains of the 
Baggage Waggon attend all Passenger at Cun at Se Bete 














Sole 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, 











Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
eae aie ae 1826, and by the present firm, 
fo ED Seb 8, 


the business of 
IMPORTING ot LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 





their 
ABRAHAM BININGHR CLARK, fa alae THOMAS H BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, Now York. 
‘a: BININGER de CO. ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. Bd 2nd 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENTRNCES F BY 
Se Tadins weestag iBe . when entering attiog ‘a ob 
( inelegant disp! ts eatirely removed iy tos use of” 








Stores, 
196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 


REMOVAL. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM NO. 4 WALL STREET, 
TO THEIR NEW 
112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


‘CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 





J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
New York, May ist, 1858. 


GREAT AUCTION SALE 








OUsAND mOReS 2 ae a or eat Paks MILES, WATER. 
VILLAGE LOTS and Land Contracts. attracti offered 


sale is most ive ever 
Liberal. Particulars of GEORGE GUEST, Ogdensburgh; or A. J. 
the Auctioneer, No. 7 Broad Street, New -, ene eee order of 

VAN RENSSELAER. 





GENUINE FPARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 

SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 

from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 

et Re es ln t gn regen. Wholesale price 

ourrents be had by 
. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 

EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST. 

609 BROADWAY. 





H* tp Aw, bad! dee Poth A st, Landon Bb WITH PIERSSE & LUBIN, OF 
to inform the English Residents of this City, 
teat bo kas on hand ithe folowing well xnown P and b A. a eae 
aang oon Spa apy 
Seats Soup, pulled fo for the som ‘delicate | ekin. Lowe's i Srows 
Wieden oap 5 ae yt fants Friend Ointment: ons 4 Sir y 
Hair, Nail an a Tooth Brushes. Schweep's Mal. 


Pills. 
vern ‘ater, all of , ty—— 

spring Water, io ir met iersgaton Pr And all its Compounds. Pestachio 
Nut Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 


erfume 
Calcined Magnesia. Rowiand's Kalydor, Macassar Oll end Odonio. ‘Gowland’s 
Tailgate comatenien. *s Extract of Eider Flowers. Ny wy & Brown’s 
. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. &c. 
PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA., 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 





AYVING Ses agit parnne EXPERIENCE IN THE rosenams nd CLASSE 
4ication of Cotton, au extensive acquaintance ters 
Red River section, is enab! to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 


The annual soaas of Cote, Sree Gheeeroett Se yw amounts to somrty 000 bales, and 
Northern Maotucturers, as well aa Cotion Factors in New York and Rew % Orleans will find 


it for their interest 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K'LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
* Sti Stiteh, heavy and dim, 
siteke batehe fake tall the beein Gagine te twin.” 
1 LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR 
on, Se wited to call and tho TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
iblic. GIBB’S PATENT $15 wie MACHINES. This is the 
le, Machine befors + and is warranted to exce 
all other low-priced machines. La oa and heavy material. Fifteen 
mee Pejuired to learn to operate upon I 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. b panel Table and all complete. 
This meskine we place before the public as the best ¥ Sewing MacHine owe We 
ones. Tt will not only exeel them in the great 
Go handaemen ant best fin: machi 
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with a small capital will 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 


FOOD POR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 


“ Caution to Purchasers.” 
HE PUBLIC AB? CAUTIONED AGALNST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AyD  Daaeee- 
ous imitations o! eet which have latel offered to the 
ise. EA x DELLUC ts the sole weer 
y 











PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 
BY THE 
‘SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 
with viker grades Rehned 8 b 
Basch WILLIAM MOLLER, 








FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 


DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possib!e prices, made by 


A 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Euizaneru Sts., New York. 





EMOVAL TO NEW FORK, O - THE “ HORTICULTURIST.” 
A bie ae 8 p ent pepoweny of Agricazena. ond | ode 
works, as well as an innate and fostered love of sapton, Das tnd 














GREAT SERMONS BY GREAT PREACHERS. 
SELECT DISCOURSES. 
Translated from the French and German. 

BY THE REV. H. C. FISH AND D. W. POOR, D.D. 

WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT OF DR. MONOD. 

408 Pages. Price, One Dollar. 


L—Tae Mission or Woman. 
IL.—Tus Lirs or Woman. 
Lover BY. 





4 Lire 
XVII.—Tue Tovosstors or Huma Hearts. 
XVIII.—Tus Fataer Daawine Mex to THe Sox. 
By Julius Muller. 
XIX.—Tax Sursrion Micut or Gon’s Szrvanrts. 
XX.—Tus Watx or Cunt uron tas Waves. 
Pe ~ Revicion To Business. 
i—Tas 
PEN DIX.—Tas ‘ERY OF Or SERMONS. Adolphe Mon: 
we: SHELDON BLAREMAN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 115 Nassau Street, New York. 





separating 
the not in flour, b: os 
ST - T 80 iret ee and tac enacgtemng force with ne nlog, ba riage 
parts to the a healthful or renewed vigour and : y ae 
aces WENGE tae Wee tape aH TOMPION SOOT RON ok 
Fulton Street, New York. . E 











6 AF Brentwer ont Se Gee Variety on hand of sin- 
eos ne cmtNG, an chan gle Boose Sboes, tnd <x Trin goa a ofa 
J. KE. aT PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT 
FINANCIAL. 











sighty tntehod ste 


Meaty aot ribotions include 

together with a large mass ef valuable information on matters 

signing, &.. £c., and forms s complete monthly record of he Pine Ars amr 
VIRTUE, BETES & OD 

26 John Street, N. Y., and all Bookseli 


British artists, ill 


ART 
A MOUSELY | ope ) aan 8 care | S THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS IN- 
eS ea hadne eres, Gos of e week In soulptare The 
ude notices of art olan potares, essays on 


we Maya 


THEODORE STUUT, | HENRY CLEWS, 
FORMERLY WITH LaTE WITH 
DUNCAN, a & CO. WILSON G. HUNT & CO. 
W. MASON, of WORCESTER, Mass. 
STOUT, CLEWS & MASON, 
OFFICE—DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Nassau and Pine Streets, N. Y. 
GrOcks. BONDS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 





KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL EDITION. 


a VALPY’S EDITION. 


thews. 
the New Books, the moment are published. 
——— PIGGOTT & KING, 386 Broadway. 
4 doors White Street. 


TWO FINE EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
8 vols., Royal vo. 1000 Engravings. Beautifully bound in half morocco, by Matthews. 


16 vole, lame. 170 Engravings ches dadens ta the Royal Gallery, de. Half calf, by Mat- JAMES 


Special attention given to the negotiation of COMMER PAPER, Lem. & 
ee os eye every part ef the Union ‘and the Bri British Pre- 


vinces, and are aren pared te male a egn dn in 
COUPONS, VIDENDS and INTEREST collected and proceeds remitted without delay, 
REFERENCES. 


EDW’D. HAIGHT, Pres’t Bank of Common- 
we 


J. PHELPS & BLISS. 
PETER COOPER. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 

WILSON G. HUNT é co. 
MOSES = YLOR & C 

ARNES, Pres’t. of the Merchants’ 
e Bank. 


BOSTON. 
THO MAS, Drositent of So Welwer 
Presiden’ 





CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 
Of Popular Literature, Science and Arts, 


er anNUM, pa) 
the J seuben. 
The 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 554 Peretves. Bas New York. 





eeipas Cont in Second- Books, wey ae 

PrN LISH om AMERICAN PERIODICALS s supp! ed and 1 cnved carefully and faithful; 

es subscribers throughout the city, or sent by mail te the country. Orders part 
, or reference 


*CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL is f ported x larly e' ny th, and furnished tly to | receipt 
y im} seam vi month, and furn’ rom) a 
Subscribers at $2 25 p yable ance. w volume will commence with 


of this Ly my having been discontinued, the attention of those who | torneys, swith whom we oo = constant corres} 
Weshhod ts tho onsoanat’ Ep1TIOx whieh will be sup- 


y 
of 
for payment in New York, will be prompay ale 


wo. Bank. 
ee E. BATES, t of the Bank of Commerce. 
OURSE, MASON & CO. 





REMOVAL 
HIS is undoubtedly the best for Famil. Resding blished in the world. The 
Heer fmareaare « curerfa Ligh, cranes, Comprowenive Infrmaen, Sound | UBER, WATSON CARBO time SON Sty $2,100 Breeder. 
Ct, i wuayien Vs ave of United States and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and d fier puted te nae 


Sevesnnene—etentes Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Book, Irving Bank. 
collected or secured our own Be severviien aad through our own At- 
r from our F Banbers to ou! ee ger Av ocen the dow of vote otae. 
on 
my claims w! y might render jess. 


We refer, oe over fift; a Koown houses inthis iy among whom 
are the following ennequin & Co, ; a dillanme, Fargis & Co. ; William 
red. Bui 





C.6. F. & Os. have for sales very complete and extensive stock, of Bi and Americar z Kents, Lowber & Smyth; Rufus Story; A. 04x Brown & Oo; Solomen 

Book, in the various Carta of : incl standard ions ef the best auth- 

ors in ag i A BI tf, BELLES LETTRES, ete., anely bound nd in mao cee Mo am 

ie, Se Dea ins 00d SISRARIES Lewis eratment ont ehty NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP CO. 
Particular ronson to orders from ee come AND PRIVATE ee eares: nited States Mail Steamships 

Through their London ¥.. OF all English boeks of ey received cog ote ARAGO, 2,500 Samm, Coat. David Lines: Lng ny on Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 

they carefully attend to the importation of Sl BOOKS and PERIOD CALS Will leave New York, and Southampton for the year 1858, on the following days: 

jor which they may receve orders o gual commision on Salen ceanaet torte business. Leave New Leave Have. 

The same ven to an order for a sing! Ta AT eecvcsece, 
wCATALDGURS 0 BOOK: oe ima — and Cheap Lists from the 


sess ™ 








ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 
“ LIFE ILLUSTRATED” (Weexty), ...........At$2a Year, 
“ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNA 
“THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.”.. 


copy of each is sent a year. a 
Please address FOWLER AND wares, New Y: 
These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals published in this 


ter con’ These works have a ver S wide circulation.” 
** Among the very few exchanges which we are 
are the Journal, the ee eee Journal, and Lir 
wi 


; 
fi 
° 
gsi 


wiser and be’ 
For Taree Dowars as a copy of all three Journals 
Please address all letters 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


country.””— ~a 


excellent Journals, Lirs Iutusrratep, and the Purewovoeicat and bos Curse 
We know of 


try. then 
dress | a dress bedting the ch character of the mat- 
ither willl io eve cut 
neither ing ve away or cut w 
fe LuLveTRas pu: 


be sent a year to one acdress. 











going to London these Steamers a oteamagne of 
expense. Specie delivered in London. L&R on 
berlened Burgeor on bert marked “, Below. io passage secured 
4 Yor Freight Al Lends ent Be wspapers must pass through the Post-ollee 
e 8 BuavtON, 4 Satan Stews Sem Agent, New York. 


¥. 
Cuoskey 3 Px Gor bas 
AMERICAN PEAN EXPRESSCO. 4 Agents, Paris. 


Steam po Liveeped. & writhat aainy, Sy Baltes, ape lendentet 
NEW YORE 








Dr. J. H. Robinson Among the Trappers! 
ANOTHER NEW ATTRACTION IN 
THE NEW YORE WEEKLY, 
Which is now universally acknowledged to be 
The Best Story Paper Now Published in Any Part of the World. 
NICK WHIFFLES; OR, THE TRAPPER GUIDE. 
A TALE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 
BY DR. J, H. ROBINSON. 
Author of “ Buck Bison,” “Pines Nan? ben he. “ Marion’s Brigade,’ “‘ Half- 
a@- HIS LAST AND BEST STORY..~@8 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS IN THE U. 8S. & BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Be gy pte cm yen ee Resrmen, 
raatonce, to enable us to make its to su 


him. We only desire to send wrrlL oem by mail to to out ofthe: 


E-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
maine > THE UNITED STATES 
RB. Leitch | Crrr or 


Crry or Batrrmors, 
Crry or Wasaineton moron, 200 tons ap-—1 


LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP 00.’8 SPI Sassi OLYD) 








abe ro CABI 8 
pone. 1G (ee and 15 G 
a boring tbe ng Soe cemee petvee 





eee of eae 
Bi) as required : 


Passengers will 
From Philadelphia and New York, 9: 


who are desirous of 


















































te the proprietor of the Horticulturist, a journal which has sed 8 promt. Hews: Agent order there is no News Dealer. t by mail, the terms are $2a year, taken by those ons» at taunt raton All gooda mnt to to ts will be forwarded 
nent ia of a large circle of patrons throughout the Union, and or tuo copiee for 98. Sts menthe seer dene, All orders by mail must be pay am Ah eg wre, Fests, Beabere, and ail pars 
yinoes. It is my belief, that Sy Rovomna Sines coakest attention to this publication, its A. J. WILLL , Editor and Proprietor, the Continent wi nae soley: cde Ea at Office the Compe 
Ierenged durfag 4 ie Vablicaton Uf thie pert i he ap No. #2 Beekman-sireet, New York. | or WILLIAM IXMAN, N G. Broadway, New York 
of A. J. Do ‘ P. , and its ¥ SMITH, ——_— 
it wili pow euter Spon an ex of usfuisese owen WINNER'S PIANO FORTS PRIMER. TAPSCOTT'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Two dollars a year, le in Advance, The elition with coloured plates, five WINNER'S VIOLIN PRIMER. . 
ba re Tea patronage ‘of the Publi, subecr pions pat licited. oi bask commu. wh R’S GUITAR PRIMER. ALBION, new) Hevons. iuane Fosrzr. QUEEN OF cures, 
to ©. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 25 Park Row, New York. — WINNER’S LOCSREEOS Ai AND FLUTINA PRIMER. Courzomiss. paumma. Ty OF BROOLTE, 
The simp! best books of ublished. contains 8) pages eet A SCOTT LZ. Hoveuron. TED, oat 
CE H itehers !—And the day. The Pume. | , GUITAR AND ACCOR: he 
I Lesres wok Pitchigns clits Wal sal vour to keep a supply poly ot Patel are and fi yk ey Ba of * ie we have ™ ed You,” “Gentle Annie,” *“* be ee a so Sone ounst Kise. 
come tn too great » Ellen no My M in,” and many "Songs, Sr. Louis. Dreapwovear, (n) New Hawrsuas. RicHARD MORSE. 
wtier a Barts = Rchotinches gt Me hs 4 Sorilions with the arranged for | OuimpoRazo. r }008AWATTEE, (a) Wasr Pout. #LANCE. 
instrument, new p 7 Go 1 Racer. ; 
Tame Card Plate at GIMBREDE’S, 588 Broadway, Metro | |For 59 cents, & copy of either Uy mall, postage paid. Music sent by mail | ROBE serox. seule ADRLATIO. ; 
Ae Palian, Hota fr Retreat ete te ee . 2 FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. ae Me Foe 
w Ocean Queen. HENDRICK Hopson. Parestins, (new) 
successful ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, Margaret Evans. Auanicax ons 
GA eirticaoa for Gatangoue eat Cicero ot ter Be et) 122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. DRAPES OF ERGLAED, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND 
ee ne ceemntntk nsne Gelzeasing complaints, on internal medicine te re. BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) . Thy ey ary ag Sa 
aired to throw, the surface of the body, for which ZAPAOOTE 8 O0., 8 South Sirest, Now Liverpedt 
te'go clieacioes os Bk SARSAPARILLA, co-operating simul wit | [YRE & SPOTTISy REPORT as aca & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- OO., St. George’s Buildings, 4 
ately excreseenes Saws eat and leaving the skin TAely maneth hand texible Ganat Vanrerr or Suraes Episcopal (U. 5) Prayer Books, and OR THE SOUTH —The Supe or recite Side-whee! | 
aiso by Druggists generally es Co sai Heine (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. FRTERSBURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, NR. every SATURDAY aoa WED: 
OLLOWAY'S NT. Bor to its Pana yo, including Mosis, to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Peters 
WERE, Set oe Sa eae CPR eer es ee TARP 
sources of all ulcerous disorder, and perfor a radical eure. whist iret rin endmatale  Tl, not sent prepaid ; * alo DusoMieri vl Ca CATALOGUES | wx. | W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
snd $1 per box. - SO FEA NS SAN BH. Dy, | OH GN SS SPP TVISON & PHINNEY, No. $21 Broadway, New York, | © % 4S=8™ 


OFFICE, NO, 16 BEEKNAN 8. 
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